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The Crowd Controls Learning © 
How our grave issue strikes a great Canadian 
STEPHEN LEACOCK 


THINK that learnmg should be kept away from the control of the crowd. 
I think that democracy should keep its hands off. I think that those who 
know most about learning are the scholarly people who are engaged in it. 
What I mean is this. There is getting to be a tendency now to think that the 
proper authority to settle what shall be taught and what shall not be taught 
is the vote of the legislature; that because the people pay money, they have the 
right to call the tune. No greater social error could be made. It is the business 
of the people to pay the money; it is our business to call the tune. In fact, when- 
ever people, either the public or benefactors, bring money to the university, they 
should confine their activity to handing over the money and then going away. 

But now the signs of the times begin to be the other way. For the state 
university the legislature is no longer limiting itself to giving the money—t 
wants to know what kind of studies are being carried on; and you have occurring 
in certain States of the Union, in Tennessee, and in the Lower House of Mississippi 
and in the Lower House of the State of Georgia, a legislative vote that might 
draw tears from any well-wisher of humanity, by which the teaching of the most 
profoundly and widely accepted truth of science, the general theory of evolution, 
—apart from any specific applications or details, I say the most widely accepted, 
the most profoundly understood theory of science,—the teaching of that, under 
the support of that state money, is a criminal offense. 

It is a shame, perhaps, for a Canadian to seem to speak in bitter terms of 
neighbors so neighborly, of people so kind, whose progress is so obvious and 
hope so sanguine, as those of the American Republic; but I say that, in the new 
wave of penalizing certain kinds of teaching, there is something dangerous sweep- 
ing over this continent, something that must be stopped. 
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Mencken in Boston 


UR FAIR CITY has received a visit from 

Henry L. Mencken. He has never liked Bos- 
ton, but that may be a purely literary attitude. 
Here, he has told us, is the twilight of the letters 
and the American life that once were. Is it not, 
therefore, a curious and hilarious irony that this 
Same community, berated for Puritanism, should, 
on the recent occasion of Mr. Mencken’s distress 
about his magazine, the American Mercury, not only 
give him, by the solemn judgment of a stern court 
of law, a clean bill for his product that elsewhere 
has been banned and damned as obscene, but say 
that it is distinctly literary in form and serious 
in purpose and appealing to persons of character 
and intelligence! 

We chortle. So does Mencken. We know him 
well; a sense of humor, a wide vein, is in him. He 
is an amiable human being. 

The April number of the Mercury ran a story 
of a small-town woman, loose in morals, and 
though the writer does not say so, plainly a sub- 
ject for the psychiatrist, a case of subnormality. 
Her habits are told according to the livery-stable 
school of realism. It is a true story. The writer 
is plain, not nasty nor dirty. But the facts about 
the woman are both. The Watch and Ward So- 
ciety pounced on the writing, and cleared all the 
news stands in Boston and Cambridge of the maga- 
zines. Mr. Mencken came to make a test case. He 
sold a copy of the magazine on the historic Com- 
mon, by prearrangement, to the Society’s agent 
who had swept the cities clean of it. To court they 
went. The charge alleged the sale of a book con- 
taining “obscene, indecent, and impure printing. . 
manifestly tending to corrupt the morals of youth. » 


Judge James P. Parmenter, who bears a Puri- 
tan name, presided over Municipal Court. He took 
the magazine home and read it. The next morning 
he made his decision. Mr. Mencken was not guilty. 

In giving his judgment, the Court said the lan- 
guage of the articles was not impure, there was 
nothing to excite the imagination, nothing to make 
vice attractive; quite the contrary. As to the 
statute about forbidden things, Judge Parmenter 
cited a precedent. An artist might make a copy of 
a nude and invite in the promiscuous populace. 
That would be one thing. If he invited in those 
who had esthetic knowledge and interest, that 
would be another and perfectly proper thing. The 
principle is plain. So with a publication. If a sub- 
ject is treated sincerely and seriously for discrimin- 
ating readers, there is no violation of the law. 

Of the American Mercury he said, “There is noth- 
ing in its appearance or make-up which would sug- 
gest that it is anything but a serious magazine.” 
The entire contents of the April number, he said, 
showed nothing that would appeal to the immature, 
with the possible exception of the mooted story and 
an editorial which said that sex was not nearly so 
important a factor in life as writers make it. This 
jast is a familiar thesis of Mr. Mencken. And it is 
true. The judge concluded the immature would not 
ordinarily be attracted to the magazine, for in price 
and content and style it is obviously not made for 
them. 

We think Judge Parmenter was perfectly right. 
What irritates us is the fact that on nearly all 
news stands a mass of rotten stuff is sold by the 
tens of thousands with the vile and flaunting pur- 
pose of carnally exciting immature readers, male 
and especially female. We have a revulsion against 
snooping agents and censorship in general; but vice 
is vice, and cursed be the wares that pander. Why 
not do a job that deserves attention? Away with 
the lecherous mess and its loathsome traffickers! 

We are still Puritan, with new powers of dis- 
crimination. 


To Church Officers 


HINT to church officials is given by the Lu- 
theran, in the following instance: “Within the 
last six months, a clergyman changed parishes. 
He went from one which was rejuvenated under his 
pastorship and was happy because of his energetic 
leadership. It did not give any thought to financ- - 
ing his expenses. He had obligations, and accepted 
the call to another church. The one he left will 
now revise its budget upward. It would wisely 
have done this a year or two before it lost its effi- 
cient minister. We report the incident as a hint — 
to church councilment.” This is good for all de- 
nominations. One of the curious ways among us 
is to decide, after a minister goes, that the church 
must move onward and must greatly increase the 
preacher’s salary. They prepare for a new higher 
level of ministry under the spell of change. The 
fact is thev ought to have paid the retiring man 
righteously. 
Now that we are on finance. let us say the ap- 
proved Unitarian honorarium for pulpit supply is 


one per cent. of the yearly salary. : 
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_ was beginning, but it has stopped. 


people we still have some sand in us. 
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Our Changing Sermons 


HERE IS a sorry, reason, we are bound to say, 

for the change of the form of the modern ser- 
mon, about which Ozora 8. Davis writes in review- 
ing twenty-five years of American preaching. The 
reason is, the substance of preaching has also 
changed. The latter fact explains the former fact. 
It is altogether fitting—if not altogether gratify- 
ing—that the most popular preachers of our time, 
like Fosdick, C. R. Brown, Jefferson, and Cadman, 
have, as President Davis says in the Journal of 
Religion, freed the sermon of “the technical terms 
of theology.” Of, course, they have done this very 
thing. Why? Because not once in a blue moon 
do any of them preach theology. They use “the 
vivid and energetic vocabulary of the actual world 
where men and women think and love and act.” 
Again, of course. In our opinion, that is precisely 
what is wrong with our most popular preachers. 
Preaching at its best comes from where people do 
not think and love and act. We doubt if the thing 
we hear to-day is religious preaching at all; it is 
moralizing and pietizing of a high order, but it 
belongs to the same category, with a little ecclesi- 
astical unction added, as the tabloid preachments 
of Dr. Frank Crane, or the columnar daily punch 
of Arthur Brisbane. 

We adhere to that opinion, though we want to 
add that the men whom we haye named are spirit- 
ually minded and gifted preachers. They have 
found that the style they have cultivated suits the 
popular taste. In religion as in other public ap- 
peals, the proof is in the crowd. What has hap- 
pened to these men and thousands who follow in 
their train is not a degeneracy in the preaching 
art.. We agree entirely that they do not use slang 
or vulgarity of any kind, as the newspaper preacher 
does. They speak pure English of a high order. 
They carry along the hearer with the reality and 
savor of life. But they do not preach great ser- 
mons. We follow the utterances of the American 
pulpit with professional zeal and personal eager- 
ness. Among the popular preachers we find noth- 
ing to-day to move us to rewarded enthusiasm. 
Practical, entertaining, and moving, our sermon- 
izers do not search us because they do not search 


‘ 


the deeper truth. 


Theology, acceptable to intelligent men, is not 
preached, because the truths of modern science, 
which means evolution, have not been translated 
into their theological equivalent. That good work 
Now that the 
controversy between forward and backward ele- 
ments in religion sweeps the whole church world, 
there is a partly unconscious and wholly timorous 
conspiracy of silence on the things in religion 
which have ever made all the difference in the 
world. Theology is almost as dead as Hebrew as 
a ministerial study. So to-day we purr and blur 
about the religion of the spirit, whatever that is, 
interlarding our smooth things with an ethical 
knock-out every few oratorical periods to show the 
We all do 
it. The effect is to dull our beings and to deaden 

ine, Such an incongruity as a great theologi- 
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cal idea in a sermon would bowl us over. It isn’t 
done, we say instinctively. 

If it is true that one is relieved no longer to 
hear the formal and technical religious vocabulary 
of the last century, it is also true that one misses 
the authentic note of earnest study and fearless 
adventuring in the far fields of metaphysics, phi- 
losophy, and theology. These are the studies which 
mark a real preacher. His calling is to do what no 
man in any other calling does or can do. He ought 
to speak in his own tongue and make the people 
learn it and so become professing,—that is, profes- 
sional religionists. 


Four Mexican Fundamentals 


AR WITH MEXICO will not come. We make 

the forecast. It is a time of danger, involving 
lands, politics, oil, and religion,—enough for 
trouble, surely. We have hot-heads and bullies still 
among us,—hirelings, some of them, of big busi- 
ness, and some of them actually in Federal office; 
and not every one is righteous to the south. But 
war will not come, nor intervention. Such days, 
keep an eye on President Coolidge! He never let 
anybody rush him. He is for business, but not for 
crooks. He is a silent lover of peace and all its 
ways. He knows elemental human values. THE 
RuGIsTHR hopes to present some authentic articles 
on Mexico later in the spring, and meanwhile com- 
mends the following fundamentals as good for the 
reader to keep in mind. They are written by 
James G. McDonald, in the Survey. He is a man of 
wise counsel, 

1. Mexico, after more than ten years of civil war, verging 
sometimes dangerously near to anarchy, is slowly and painfully 
working its way, under the leadership of President Calles, 
towards a government based on law rather than chronic 
revolution. 

2. Mexico’s task of raising the social, economic, and in- 
tellectual status of the masses of its people, made up of many 
racial elements, three-quarters illiterate, and exploited by 
foreign interests for centuries, is one of incalculable difficulty. 

8. Whether the present experiment in republican government 
can succeed depends now, and will depend for many years 
to come, in large part upon the attitude of the United States. 

4. Adniitting that American interests may sometimes be 
jeopardized if forced to rely for protection solely upon the 
Mexican administration and courts, which admittedly are not 
as impartial or free from corruption as ours, the issues between 
the two governments are precisely those best suited for judicial 
determination. They do not justify our Government in at- 


tempting to set itself up as the prosecuting attorney, judge, 
and sheriff in its own case. 


Rome Herself Speaks 


N.A RECENT issue of America, an editorial at- 

tacked THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER for our com- 
ment on the new Roman Catholic feast of Jesus 
Christ, King, which, we said, was politico-religious, 
and had for its objective the reassertion and reali- 
zation of Rome’s temporal power. Our editorial 
was based upon copyrighted cablegrams which 
quoted the Pope against laicism and in behalf of 
the Church’s sovereignty over the world. It was 
difficult to get at the exact meaning of Wilfrid 
Parsons, editor of America and a member of the 
Jesuit order, in his rejoinder against us, so we have 
done a better thing. In this issue, on the page 
“Religion around the World,” we bring the Catholic 
Church itself to witness. Read it. That declara- 
tion is final. be 


Trotsky’s Latest Word Against America 


Both capitalism and labor come in for denunciation 


Soria, March 12. 

N. INTERESTING, if disputable, view 

of America’s future influence on 
Europe was recently given by Trotsky in 
an address in a Moscow theater. ‘The 
greatest enemy to a proletarian revolu- 
tion,” he said, is the far-sighted, strong, 
grasping American capitalism which 
presses on European countries and 
threatens us with vengeance. But Ameri- 
can weakness lies in her strength, because 
the latter is based on the enslavement of 
bourgeois Europe. America will go down 
to the same giddy tempo with which she 
arose.” 

In the earlier part of his address he 
emphasized American material wealth, its 
mechanical development and the con- 
servatism of American labor. Trotsky 
declared that the American labor move- 
ment pursues its unprecedented reformist 
policy of a compromise with the bour- 
geoisie. It has a big, broad development, 
uniting the workers and the capitalists. 


TROTSKY EMPHASIZED the “en- 
slavement” of Europe to America through 
the medium of war reconstruction loans, 
totaling $20,000,000,000. He painted a 
gloomy picture of the present position of 
Europe, pointing out that the War had 
brought as its consequence seventeen new 
states, seven thousand kilometers of new 
frontiers, and a million additional soldiers, 
adding: “For all this, Europe pays 
America usurious interest, and bows at 


her feet. The only stable thing in Europe 
is unemployment. American capitalists 
enrich themselves from impoverished 


Europe, and Buropean states stand in line 
and await American enslavement.” 

Replying to the question, “Has eapital- 
ism outlived itself?” Trotsky said: “If 
capitalism can still carry out its historic 
mission, it will mean that we took power 
too early and pronounced its doom too 
early. For European capitalism is re- 
actionary. 

“Not only does it not lead the nations, 
it cannot even reach the prewar economic 
level. But in America capitalism is still 
going forward, while in some continents, 
such as Africa, it is just beginning to 
function. We live under conditions of 
world economic interdependence. Europe 
depends on America, but America depends 
on Europe. The economic life of Europe 
becomes a basic part of the economic life 
of America. A European reyolution will 
be a shake-up of American capitalism. 
America is second in line for a revolution, 
while Europe is first. Europe should go 
over to socialism without and against 
America. Can Europe hold out? Russia 
ruined, hungry, and poor, held out. The 
Salvation of Hurope lies in unity in driy- 
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European Correspondent of THe REGISTER 


ing out its ruling class, which is dis- 
membered. The creation of a Soviet 
socialist state of Europe is the first 
elementary condition for a _ victorious 
European revolution. 4 

“We constitute a bridge between Asia 
and Europe. If England loses India as a 
colony, it will find India again as an ally 
through the European revolution. 
block of Europe and Asia will be stronger 
than America.” 


IN THE NEWS 


Keystone Photograph 


THE FOUNDER'S SON COMES 


General Bramwell Booth, world leader of the 
Salvation Army, is coming to America from 
his headquarters in London to conduct ter- 
ritorial congresses throughout the country. 
His father was the great William Booth, who 
established the army, and whose creative 
powers, born of his piety, made him one of 
the enduring figures of the world 
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Trotsky warned his auditors not to 
underestimate the strength of American 
capitalism, which increasingly dominated 
Latin America and Europe, outside of 
Russia. However, he expressed confidence 
in the ultimate victory of th: revolutionary 
combination of Europe and Asia, de- 
claring: “The horrors of the past war 
will pale before the measures which 
American capital will employ in defending 
itself against Europe. But we are not 
made of bad stuff. We know we have 
nothing to lose but chains, and Russia can 
supply Europe with needed food and raw 
materials.” 

Such is the latest economic utterance 
of the man who aided in bringing about 
the revolution that destroyed Russia, once 
the dominant power of Europe. This man 


This 


is now knocking at the door of the 
economic structure of Europe, its house of 
Capitalism, seeking to be admitted within 
it. Evidently his dream of promoting a 
European revolution has not been dis- 
pelled by the facts of actual experience. 
A more realistic view of the state of 
Europe was recently supplied by Walter 
Leaf, president of the International 
Chamber of Commerce, in Paris. Here 
is Mr. Leaf’s diagnosis of Burope, in 
sharp contrast with Trotsky’s: 

“With one exception—France—it may 
now be said that all the chief European 
currencies have been stabilized ; and it may 
be added that, again with one exception, 
a settlement of all the outstanding inter- 
national debts have been reached. 

“The industrial position does not, un- 
fortunately, show an equally’ uniform 
picture of advance. The long and inter- 
esting report from Germany speaks 


_ throughout only of unfavorable symptoms, 


of a severe trade erisis, of fapid increase 
in the figures of unemployment and com- 
mercial failures, of the impossibility of 
marketing products; the tone is that of 
extreme industrial and commercial depres- 
sion. On the other hand, the report from 


Hungary is full of hope. The harvest has © 


been excellent, the taxes are coming in 
far beyond expectation; it is possible to 
devote to public works a large surplus of 
revenue, after providing for all payments 
required for the execution of the recon- 
struction scheme adopted by the League of 
Nations. 


“BETWEEN THESE TWO EXTREMES 
lie a number which pass from moderate 
depression on the one hand to moderate 
satisfaction on the other. We have still 
the same complaint of trade barriers, es- 
pecially increased customs duties. This 
is especially the case with Germany and 
Switzerland. There are also complaints 
in many cases of the severity of com- 


petition aided by falling rates of ex- . 


change. On the other hand, countries 
whose agriculture is important have 
benefited by the excellent harvest of 1925 
—Italy, for instance, and Hungary. The 
report from Czechoslovakia gives a picture 
of steady trade and stabilized finance. 
The position of Great Britain has under- 
gone no great change. Unemployment is 
decreasing slowly. 

“National jealousies force us here to 
employ in suicidal trade struggle the 
efforts which should be concenirated on 
the general advancement of human well- 
being. It is for the International 
Chamber to do its best to educate the 
world to this wider outlook.” . 

These two contrasting pictures of the 
state of Europe are interesting, as com- 
ing from contrastisg sources. st 
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HE TRUTH IS, all the world is com- 
ing to college. All the world is knock- 
ing at our gates. When I was young, when 
some of you were young and went to 
college, college was still thought to be for 
the select few. You have only to look at 
us to see that that was true. I remember 
when I was a little boy on our farm, hear- 
ing the glad words that somebody said 
to my father: “He is a bright boy. If he 
goes on like this you must put the college 
‘ to him.” Now so often I hear it the other 
: way! A man says: “I don’t know what 
' 
j 
i 
? 
} 
: 
} 
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to do with my boy. He seems a darned 
fool. I think I will send him to college.” 
But the meaning of that, the obvious mean- 
ing, is that from now on practically all 
of those who can afford to do so will 

= come to college for a part of their life. 
That is going to be settled, a beaten track 
of North American civilization. 

And we are not to ask what particular 
thing they are fitting themselves for— 
what particular avenue or profession or 

- advancement they want to qualify them- 

; selves for. Their instinct is wiser than 

our knowledge. They want to go to col- 
lege. They have got the notion that the 
college must have something to give to 
them—to them or anybody—to fit them 
for life. 


. . . . . 


There is, I say, something that is evi- 
dently happening in this great demand of 
all the world to come to college, and we 
have to suit our colleges now to all the 
world. It is no longer for the cloistered 

> few. The college has got to be the common 
heritage of our North American democ- 
racy. But when they come there, what 
is it that we are to do for them? And 
there is where I think the universities 
now in the United States and here are 
making the great mistake—in thinking 
that we must extend and widen our curri- 
eculum so that because everybody comes 
to us we shall teach him everything. In 


4 the older days we taught but few sub-. 


jects, and those the hardest we could find: 
| mathematies, Hebrew, the dead languages, 
—the deader the better,—philosophy as 
intricate as we could make it—nothing 

with any obvious bearing on anything else. 

But now look and see how that curriculum 

has been altered. The attempt is being 
made to teach anybody anything and 
everything that seems to have some prac- 

tical bearing on life. Political economy 
Was added as a new and rather dubious- 
looking subject about thirty years ago, 

and since that time all sorts of subjects, 

ever so much newer and ever so much 
more dubious, have been added, until the 
colleges are teaching anything and every- 


thing that you can give a name to. There. 


are courses everywhere in such things as 
salesmanship—how to sell your neighbors. 
There are courses in advertising. We 
have been asked at McGill to give courses 
_ on hotel management. We have refused. 
There is in the University of Oklahoma a 
professorship of Personality. There are 
courses in two leading American female 
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colleges in Matrimony and how you get 
there. These are not exaggerations; they 
are understatements of fact. 

The university, you see, after all, is 
supposed to give to the man his soul. It 
is not supposed to give to him the mundane 
acquirements from which he makes his 
living. 
better and infinitely higher than those. 
It brings out all that is intellectual in 
him ; and in order to do that, you must at 
every moment abstain from asking: “Of 
what practical use is this subject? What 
do we do practically for our students?’ 
I hope the time will always remain when 
we can point at McGill to a curriculum as 
we have it now, with our compulsory 
Latin—so that every student must have 
Latin if he comes in; with our attention 
to the rigid philosophical and mathemati- 
cal subjects; with something of that older 
and sterner curriculum, and with the 
minimum of the Personality and the 
Matrimony and the Salesmanship and the 
Advertising that disfigure the colleges of 
North America. I think half the gener- 
osity of America is wasted and frittered 
away by the misuse of the money that is 
given to the colleges. 

That expansion, I say, has come as a 
matter of the curriculum, but it has come 
also in another way—into the life of the 
student. Our students are being expanded 
to the point of bursting. The number of 
their activities increases every year. The 
number of their organizations multiplies 
beyond belief. They no sooner start an 
idea than they must express it in an 
organization. They are incapable of mov- 
ing without a secretary and a treasurer. 
I have here in front of me a list—but it 
is only a partial list—that I made on the 
train, of the student activities of McGill 
University. 

There are, first of all, the athletic ac- 
tivities—the big ones, football and hockey, 
and with them the activity of the rooters 
and the singers and the shouters who must 
be organized in preparation for the game 
itself, so that even the cheers that are to 
be given on the victory must be rehearsed 
the evening before, and every moment of 
real enthusiasm must be replaced by a 
moment of make-believe hysteria. We 
took that over from the United States. 

Then, again, there are organizations of 
government—the students’ council, the 
undergraduates’ council, the council of 
each year—the whole range of student 
activities in the form of government, 
which are scarcely paralleled even here 
in this city. With them there go the 
dramatic and literary societies. Every 
one of them is admirable as a single thing, 
but they are abominable when you add 
them up into a total. Hvery one of them 
is separately justifiable—every one of them 
as good as the college campus, but they 
are very formidable when you put them all 
together and judge of the joint effect. 

Another thing I would like to say. It 
is perhaps a serious accusation, and it 
concerns the question as to who is going 
to control learning; and there, if you like, 


It gives him something infinitely 


How the Crowd Controls Learning 


From an address delivered recently in Ottawa, Canada, | 
by the brilliant wit and teacher of McGill University 


I am speaking in a very aristocratic and 
very offensive way. I think that learning 
should be kept away from the control of 
the crowd. I think that democracy should 
keep its hands off. I think that those who 
know most about learning are the 
scholarly people who are engaged in it. 
What I mean is this. There is getting to 
be a tendency now to think that the proper 
authority to settle what shall be taught 
and what shall not be taught is the vote 
of the legislature; that because the people 
pay money, they have the right to call 
the tune. No greater social error could 
be made. It is the business of the people 
to pay the money; it is our business to 
call the tune. In fact, whenever people, 
either the public or benefactors, bring 
money to the university, they should con- 
fine their activity to handing over the 
money and then going away. They should 
say, “Here is a million dollars”; and we 
say, “Yes—and here is an LL.D. degree 
for you.” And with that fair bargain, 
ladies and gentlemen, the discussion ought 
to end. The great mistake is that when 
the benefactor comes in the goodness of 
his heart and gives a million, I will not 
say a million—a hundred thousand dollars, 
or ten thousand dollars, because he gives 
it he thinks then that he has the right 
to explain what kind of teaching should 
be carried on, and how it should be done, 
and what he wants. All the money that 
he can give us, then, would not pay for 
his interference. 

It is the good fortune of the United 
States that there have been, up till now, 
so many people of enormous wealth who 
have given and gone away. Rockefeller 
asked for nothing when le gave to Chicago 
the fifty million dollars with which he 
endowed it—he asked for nothing except 
the childish privilege of having his name 
on its flag; so that one might be a 
student at Chicago for three years, as I 
was, and never knew, except by that little 
flag with the “John D. Rockefeller” on it, 
that Mr. Rockefeller was the person from 
whom we received all the blessings that 
were being poured out. We had a little 
grateful hymn that went: “Praise John, 
from whom oil blessings flow.” But there 
was one kind of blessing he gave us more 
than any other, and that was that he 
abstained from interfering with our cur- 
riculum. 

But now the signs of the times begin 
to be the other way. For the state uni- 
versity the legislature is no longer limiting 
itself to giving the money—it wants te 
know what kind of studies are being car- 
ried on; and you have occurring in certain 
States of the Union—in Tennessee, and 
in the Lower House of Mississippi and in 
the Lower House of the State of Georgia, 
a legislative vote that might draw tears 
from any well-wisher of humanity, by 
which the teaching of the most profoundly 
and widely accepted truth of science, the 
general theory of evolution,—apart from 
any specific applications or details, I say 
the most widely accepted, the most pro- 
foundly understood theory of science,— 
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the teaching of that, under the support of 
that state money, is a criminal offense. 

It is a shame, perhaps, for a Canadian 
to seem to speak in bitter terms of 
neighbors so neighborly, of people so kind, 
whose progress is so obvious and hope 
so sanguine, as those of the American 
Republic ; but I say that, in the new wave 
of penalizing certain kinds of teaching, 
there is something dangerous sweeping 
over this continent, something that must 
be stopped. . 

I know that academic freedom has its 
limits. A university cannot harbor cranks 
and fools and blasphemers. But the limits 
are clear and sensible. In some American 
colleges a new doctrine is going abroad— 
that the university is a kind of public 
forum where anybody has the right to 
speak; where anybody who says, “I want 
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to speak,” must be heard by the students 
of that university. There was a university 
in New England whose students, two years 
ago, wanted Mr. So-and-so, an advanced 
communist, to come and talk to them, 
and they thought they had a just grievance 
when the university authorities said, “We 
do not want him on the grounds.” They 
were forgetting whose grounds they were. 
That college—I need not name it—was a 
private benefaction. We are no more com- 
pelled to listen to a man at McGill than 
we are compelled to have a circus on the 
grounds at McGill. Our place is ours. 
Academic freedom stops short at taking 
away that. Somebody wrote me and said: 
“] wonder if some of your students would 
like to hear So-and-so’—naming an ad- 
vanced Communist, pacifist, radical, of the 
United States, who had done his utmost 
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at the time to keep the United States 
from participating in the Buropean War, 
and whose name is so familiar that I will 
not mention it. The person wrote me and 
said: “He would like to address your 
students. Surely you must have some 
forward-looking young men who would like 
to hear him.” And I wrote back and said: 
“Yes, and we have also some backward- 
looking young men, who have come home 
from the War, and who would like to kick 
him out of the campus if he came.” There 
is no violation of academic freedom there. 
That, you know, means that we interpret 
our purpose and the position which we 
occupy in the world as best we should. 
The university is never to be a general 
forum to which everybody has a right to 
come and teach, talk, or rave as he 
likes. 


A Dedication at Lynchburg, Wa. 


New church is beautifully set on terraced hillside 


“In the name of God, the Father, and 
in behalf of all His children, we take pos- 
session of this House.” 

Thus adapting the language of an old 
English custom, the clergy who took part 
in the dedication of the new First Unita- 
rian Church at Lynchburgh, Va., an- 


nounced the purpose of the service of Sun- 
day, March 28, as they were admitted in 
answer to their knocking at the door and 
as they walked up the aisle to the sing- 
ing of the processional hymn, “Forward 
through the ages.” Two of the city’s lead- 
ing laymen—F. B. Faqua, the contractor, ga 


and Duncan Drysdale, the chairman of the 
church trustees—took part in the service. 
The passing of the keys from one to the 
other was used to voice the high purpose 
so honestly fulfilled in the building of the 
church and so earnestly promised in its 
consecration. 

Rey. Frank B. Crandall of Ayer, Mass., 
and Rey. Frank W. Pratt of Richmond, 
Va., brought vividly before the large as- 
sembly the meaning and worth of the 


church as the place it may be made to 


men, and stated that the people alone 
can make it such a helpful and happy 
and holy place. Dr. Louis C. Cornish, of 
the American Unitarian Association, 
brought the affectionate and encouraging 
greetings of the Unitarian fellowship to 
the new church. It was a message beau- 
tifully symbolized in the silver communion 
set he presented on this occasion. The 
set given by the First Parish in Dor- 
chester, Mass., to its daughter church, the 
Unitarian Church at Neponset, Mass., now 
passes on as a keepsake to the church at 
Lynchburg. 

The pastor, Rey. George Kent, and his 
people united in the vows of dedication 
of their church and of themselves, and 
Mr. Kent offered the prayer of dedication. 
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The collection, taken for the same mis- ~ 


sion work of the Unitarian churches that 
had so abundantly contributed to the 
building of their own edifice, far outdid 
any sum the Lynchburg Unitarians had 
ever before been able to give. Dr. 
Cornish’s evening sermon dwelt on the 
new enterprise in its birthright and its 
beckoning and its glorious bondage to 
hope. 

In the “Hill City” of Lynchburg, the 
Unitarian Church looks as if it belonged 
to the hillside where it stands, as if 
the terraces with the walls and steps 
had been arranged as a setting for the 
church. 

It is strongly built and _ buttressed. 
With the massive tower and slender spire 
and pointed windows of thirteenth-century 
English architecture, the edifice impresses 
one as likely to stand as long as those 
thirteenth-century churches have stood. 
The interior, with open-timbered roof 
slate floor, and cathedral chairs instead of 
pews, is remarkable in its simplicity and 
beauty. A flood of light is given by the 
great tracery window back kG the congener; 

gation. ; 
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ELIGION is the desire to attain per- 
fection. It is fundamental in man’s 
nature. Man will always be religious; 
apostasy is impossible. But the success of 
religion in attaining its goal depends 
largely on intelligent direction by the 
human will. To co-operate with religion 
in striving after perfection should be the 
chief vocation of every man. In com- 
‘parison with this, all other tasks are in- 
significant. | 

Wholesale condemnation of the religion 
of the past is wholly unjustifiable. Reli- 
gion has functioned well in the struggle to 
order life rightly. It has motivated every 
upward step of the human race. But 
religion is now seriously hampered by its 
old forms and institutions. The old shells 
of religion, long since due to burst 
asunder and free the life within, have 
passed their day of usefulness. They 
must now be pried open by delicate yet 
unrelenting hands. 

It is only recently that the world dis- 
covered the utter inadequacy of the old 
forms and institutions of religion. In the 
supreme test of the centuries, the old forms 
and institutions of religion stood for a 
moment, trembled, and collapsed. It was 
the newer institutions—such as_ the 
Y. M. C. A.that saved religion from utter 
shame. The older forms and institutions 
are not easily readjusted. In them the 
grip of the past is too strong, the reaction- 
ary trend too powerful, the action patterns 
too fixed, to allow readjustment soon 
enough to meet the needs of the ever- 
changing life of the world. 

To meet the demands of the expecta- 
tions of to-day, religion must be directed 
by free men functioning through organiza- 
tions that lend themselves to freedom. 
I know of no organization made up more 
nearly of free men or that lends itself 
more to freedom than the Unitarian 
Church. In my opinion, the greatest 
reponsibility that ever rested on a reli- 
gious organization rests on ours now! We 
must meet this responsibility, not from 
denominational pride (though that, too, 
should urge us on), but because the need 
is supremely great and we are equipped 
mechanically and spiritually to meet the 
need. 

The psychological moment for speedy 
and concerted action on the part of the 
Unitarian Church is now. Following the 
close of the World War has come a keener 
consciousness of religious values, a deeper 
desire to fathom their mysteries, and a 
greater determination to apply them to the 
organized life of the world. We now 
understand as never before Humanity’s 
religious possibilities, her capacity to feel, 
her ability to achieve, and her incompar- 
able aspirations. We now know that 
nothing is too great for man to attempt. 
Any institution that proposes to serve 
religion to-day must be daring and 
prophetic, and must possess the freedom 
: and the Sig tet and the sympathy nec- 
' y in integrating the emotions and 
of the the modern world. 
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Unity is the basie concept of Unitarian- 
ism. Unity, properly understood, is the 
one religious fundamental that all people 
can readily accept. 

By this shall you know a Unitarian— 
he believes in and works toward unity. 
There is no other test. Unitarians ask no 
man to accept another’s creed. There are 
no limits to the field of inquiry. The doors 
of the universe swing wide open. A freer 
fellowship than the Unitarian has never 
yet been developed. 

Evidence of purpose and progress is 
found in movement toward unity. Social 
psychology now adds its endorsement of 
unity to that of the biological and the 
material sciences. Now that the world 
accepts the teaching Unitarians have pro- 
claimed in America for a hundred years, 
we must renew our zeal for that teaching 
and show its very practical bearing on the 
life of to-day. 

Unity is not the given, but the achieved. 
It is not builded of likeness, but of differ- 
ence. The minutest details and the most 
radical differences are essential in the 
production of unity. We cannot achieve 
unity by ignoring differences, nor by at- 
tempting to fuse them. No doctrine of 
religion ever had a more practical and im- 
perative mission in the social life of the 
country and the world than that of unity. 

In America we assumed that, in a free 
atmosphere, diversity would melt into 
unity. But the melting-pot process did not 
work, nor should it work. Also, we tried 
the “isolated group” theory, and as a 
result we have communities of people all 
but unrelated to the life of America. Our 
theories of dealing with various groups 
of people (the melting-pot and the isolated- 
group theories) have proved dismal fail- 
ures. 

To make America what it should be, we 
must integrate (and so unify) the different 
elements of our complex American life, 
and neither melt nor isolate them. It is 
only by contact, exchange, interplay, that 
the diverse elements of our American life 
ean evolve into a splendid unity. To 
respect and discuss and integrate differ- 
ences is the road to unity. 

Our message has a very practical and 
definite bearing on the growing thought 
of world unity. Nations and races and 
religions can be neither fused nor isolated. 
They must be builded into a unity. Hach 
nation, race, religion, has some worth- 
while contribution to make to the life of 
the world. A league of nations is not 
world unity, but a method of achieving 
world unity. Such a league of nations can 
furnish contact and exchange and inter- 
play of ideas. 

Unity has a practical and definite bear- 
ing on every phase of life. Unity is not 
an other-world conception; it has to do 
with life here and now. 

The Unitarian saint is he who construc- 
tively adjusts human relations here and 
now. 

The Unitarian Church is especially 
fitted to function in the lives of modern 
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Liberals, who are protected in freedom, owe something to America 


men. It knows that the thinking of the 
world cannot be suddenly changed. It 
does not champion spasmodic or ill-advised 
reforms, but gets hold of the long-run 
issues. It harbors no false hopes of a 
millennium brought down from. above. 
The Unitarian Church believes in the 
capacity of the human soul; that achieve- 
ments inevitably follow toil and struggle; 
that sympathetic interest and action in 
human affairs is holiness raised to the nth 
power. The growing spirit of democracy 
finds an ally in the Unitarian Church. 

Yet, comparatively few people know that 
the Unitarian Church exists; and most of 
these do not understand its great affirma- 
tion of unity, but think that it is built on 
mutual abhorrence of hell. The wide 
world is the field for Unitarian missions! 

The religious impulse cannot do its best 
work without the assistance of the Uni- 
tarian Church. The Unitarian Church can- 
not do its best work unless its message finds 
a place in the intellectual and emotional 
life of the multitudes. We must develop 
an enthusiasm for multitudes. To honestly 
face a problem is to begin to solve it. We 
now know that we owe a duty to the 
people of America. They need our mes- 
sage. They cannot be what they should 
be without it. 

We have an honorable history, un- 
marred save by the one defect of haying 
been negligent in spreading our gospel. 
We have had the freedom to think for our- 
selves. We have not merely been toler- 
ated, we have been free. A free govern- 
ment has protected us in our freedom. We 
owe something to the land where such 
freedom dwells. We owe it to others to 
share the good we possess. We should not 
withhold our message nor the means nec- 
essary to spreading it. 

The time is now here when we must 
translate our thought into action. Pro- 
fessions no longer sell at par. Our claim 
to a superior grade of faith is challenged 
in the spiritual markets of the world. 
We must show by actual results that we 
have a message (unity) and a_ spirit 
(democracy) that are incomparably great; 
that we realize the importance of our 
place in the life of humanity; that we are 

capable of large action in a large world. 

The world long gloried in the “day of 
small beginnings.” But now we see that 
in a large world a large beginning has 
the advantage over a small one. The War 
has taught people how to think in terms 
of nations, continents, and the world. 
The day of isolated, one-man programs and 
campaigns has passed. By united effort, 
broad vision, and commanding goals, we 
succeed. 

The Unitarian Church becomes con- 
scious of its value, its potential power, 
and its strategic position in the life of 
to-day. Incomparable is the worth of the 
idea of unity in a ehanging world. With 
a limitless reserve of power—the power 
that inheres in free souls—we are able to 
“carry on.” Our position is such that the 
liberals of the world look to us for leader- 
ship. We have no ancient creed to defend. 
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We naturally face the dawn. From every 
Unitarian must be expected the forward 
look, the daring pronouncement, and the 
most energetic acticn. 
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Our heritage is great. Do our duty and 
our future is greater still. On the altar 
of our future we must lay our best. No 
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Not Evolution, But Freedom! . 
To the Editor of THn CHRISTIAN RNGISTHR :— 


I hesitate to differ in any particular 
with my friend, Clarence Joyce, of the 
Leominster chapter of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League, who wrote you in THE 
REGISTER Of March 11. But, as the Lay- 
men’s League is so tremendously inter- 
ested in the success of the Foundation, for 
the sake of the whole denomination as 
well as in its own interest, and as Mr. 
Joyce apparently disapproves a major 
League project, namely, a fight against 
anti-evolution legislation throughout the 
nation, in the cause of religious and aca- 
demic freedom, for which cause the League 
is seeking funds from the Foundation, I 
feel impelled to say a word in reply. To 
be silent might be harmful to the general 
appeal that the Foundation is making. 

Mr. Joyce perceives that the defense 
of religious freedom is a worthy cause, 
but he thinks that the best method of 
defense is to promote the teaching and 
study of the scientific theory of evolution. 
He describes in detail how he sought to 
do this in his own church school for a 
year, and he concedes that after six 
months he dropped the subject and no 
one noticed it. From this he inferred that 
there was the profoundest indifference 
with regard to anti-evolution legislation. 
The existence of profound indifference, far 
from being a deterrent, is a most com- 
pelling reason why the League should 
concentrate its activities in preservation 
of religious freedom. Otherwise the ad- 
vocates of restrictive laws, being unno- 
ticed and therefore unopposed, may create 
conditions that it will take generations 
to undo. Probably perceiving this danger, 
Mr. Joyce, in the face of his reported 
experience, concludes with the suggestion 
that the League chapters should be in- 
duced to promote the study of evolution. 

Now the League is not primarily con- 
cerned with the theory of evolution. 
This, in the first instance at least, is the 
concern of scientists and theologians. 
The Laymen stand ready and willing to 
be taught as to evolution, but our imme- 
diate concern is with the menace that con- 
fronts religious and academic freedom 
through hostile State legislation, and this 
legislation is spreading throughout the 
country, particularly throughout the South 
and Southwest. It is the kind of bigotry 
and intolerance that will spread to the 
North and East, unless the courts declare 
that the legislatures cannot do it, or un- 
less the legislatures and the executives 
themselves stop doing it in response to an 
aroused public sentiment. It is a kind 
of Ku-Klux-Klanism which must be fought 
wherever it crops out, and fought hard. 

The Unitarian Laymen’s League is just 
now the only church organization in the 
land that is engaged, through the Scopes 


appeal in Tennessee and otherwise, in 
challenging the Constitutional right of 
any legislative body to brand public- 
school teachers as criminals for teaching 
any widely accepted scientific theory 
which conflicts with a Biblical theory on 
the same subject. The test of truth is not 
to be found in the majority vote of the 
legislature, even on the chance that it 
may be right. The basis of religious faith 
is in truth, and neither truth nor faith 
ean be fixed by law. 


And yet Mr. Joyce says “that it is a - 


very poor major project.” So it would be 
if we were engaged only in propaganda 
for the evolution theory, however fine 
and indubitable we might think this is. 
Mr. Joyce might have had a larger meas- 
ure of success in his church school if he 
had made an appeal for human rights 
and personal liberty and equal protection 
of the laws and freedom of conscience in 
religion. 

Mr. Joyce says “that it would be better 
to spend the money on fostering our 
struggling churches.” The Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League, in so far as “struggling 
churches” is within the field of its care, 
is already doing this with all the energy 


and all the funds that it can command., 


It is seeking a special fund from persons 
especially interested in anti-evolution 
legislation. It is the view of the League 
that Unitarian churches would not have 
to struggle so much, if the men in the 
community, particularly those who go to 
no church, could be made to see that the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League is fighting in 
the open the forces of bigotry and in- 
tolerance in legislatures throughout the 
country and that it is the only band of 
men who call themselves Christian laymen 
who are making this fight. 
CHARLES H. Strona, 
President Unitarian Laymen’s League. 


New Yor«x, N.Y. 


An American Bible 
To the Editor of Ton CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


For several centuries, Protestant Clris- 
tians generally have believed the Bible to 
be the infallible word of God and the only 
necessary source of religious truth, and 
have quite consistently used it as such. 
Such ideas about the Bible, and such 
use of it, are not so universal now, and I 
Suppose are rare among readers of THE 
REGISTER. When a person has to give up 
the old ideas about the Bible and the old 
way of using it, he does not always 
readily find new ideas and new methods 
which satisfy. There is a danger that he 
will not use it at all. Is there not the 
same difficulty and the same danger when 
a generation lays aside the old ideas and 
the old methods? After all, why not have 
an American Bible? Or, if you prefer, 
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sacrifice is too great in behalf of a gospel 
that rings true to the best impulses and 
aspirations of the human soul. 
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why not recognize that we have an Ameri- 
can Bible? 

The following questionnaire is suggested 
in the hope that it may provoke a dis- 
cussion of such questions in your col- 
umns: 


1. Is the Hebrew-Christian Bible unique? 
If so, in what sense? 

2. In publie worship, should the Bible 
be used to the exclusion of all other writ- 
ings for sermon texts and “scriptural 
readings”? Why? 

3. How would you characterize the most 
essential difference between the Bible and 
American religious writings? 

4. Would a collection, in one or two 
volumes, of American writings be worth 
while for church use as a supplement to 
the Bible? 

5. If there is such a need, is there any 
work now prepared which could fill it? 
Give title. 

6. Would such a book be useful in 
schools and colleges which hesitate to use 
the Bible? 

7. Would there be danger (or hope) that 
such a book might supplant the Bible? 

8. Would there be danger (or hope) 
that it might become, in any sense, canon- 
ized? O. W. WEBSTER. 

St. ALBANS, VT. 


In Defense of Hungary 
To the Editor of TH CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


In the issue of February 25 of your 
journal, there was an article, “Hungarians 
Must Answer for Money Plot,” by your 
European correspondent. While we should 
not like to create controversy on the sub- 
ject, we feel compelled to correct some 
statements in the article, which—we are 
sure—are due to misinformation. Some of 
the statements are not only contrary to 
fact, but also touch the moral prestige of 
the whole Hungarian nation. 

Speaking of the money plot aimed 
against the French franc, Mr. Tonjoroff 
states, “The spurious bank notes were 
printed in the government printing office 
in Budapest.” The fact is that at the 
time he speaks of, there was no govern- 
ment printing office in Budapest at all. 
The one the government once had was in a 
city attached to Czechoslovakia by the 
Peace Treaty. Even the Hungarian bank 
notes were printed in Switzerland. The 
spurious bank notes were printed in an or- 
dinary wage printing office, by some adven- 
turers. Mr. Tonjoroff says, “The plotters 
included some of the most highly placed 
personages in the Hungarian state.” The — 
fact is, as it became apparent through the 
investigation jointly conducted by the Hun- 
garian and the French police, that the 
plot was conceived and directed by Louis 
Windischgraetz, an Atstrian-born prince, 
who had not had any relation with Hun- 
gary as a state, - 
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He, and all the others who were arrested 
alleged patriotic aims for doing this crime, 
but the Hungarian Government as well 
as all the Hungarian people condemned 
with greatest indignation the false patri- 
otism which tried to accomplish its 
aims through causing material damages 
to the citizens of another country. 

Mr. Tonjoroff’s further statement “that 
a similar process had been directed 
against the Jugoslavian unit of currency, 
and many hundreds of thousands of 
spurious dinars were detected and their 
origin was traced to the same government 
printing office,” is also a gross error. No 
counterfeiting whatever was made against 
the Jugoslavian dinar. In 1920 an in- 
significant plot was detected, and ordinary 
criminals were found and duly punished, 
as it often happens in every country. 

Relying very likely upon misinforma- 
tion, Mr. Tonjoroff goes so far as to state, 
“Although the Hungarian state was not 
involved in the illegal transaction, govern- 
mental sympathy was extended to the 
conspirators” plotting against the money 
of France, which country was—as com- 
monly believed—‘“chiefly responsible for 
the dismemberment of the Austro-Hun- 
garian Hmpire and the detachment from 
separated Hungary of a large part of its 
territory (two-thirds), including Tran- 
sylvania, which was attached to Rou- 
mania, and other areas attached to 
Serbia.”. “It took the Hungarian Govern- 
ment a long time,” he says, “to set its 
forces in motion against the movers of 
the attack upon the French credit. It took 
Count Bethlen, the Hungarian premier, 
weeks: to push through the Diet a bill for 
appointment of a parliamentary committee 
of inquiry.” The fact is, that in detect- 
ing the plot, the Hungarian and the 
French police had acted in the friend- 
liest co-operation, and the French Govy- 
ernment expressed thanks to the Hun- 
garian Government and police for rapid, 
vigorous and successful action against 
the conspirators. Mr. Tonjoroff says 
that it took Count Bethlen weeks to 
appoint the parliamentary committee of 
inquiry. The Government’s good faith in 
bringing light upon the plot and punishing 
the conspirators has been already clearly 
proved. As to this committee, what Count 
Bethlen wanted was not to interfere with 
the action of the court, which is the only 
competent forum to judge the character 
of a crime and punish the criminals in 
every civilized country. Having secured 

that, he heartily welcomed the action of 
the parliamentary committee of inquiry. 
It is impossible to understand what in- 
formation may have induced Mr. Tonioroff 
to place so serious a charge upon the 
Hungarian people as a whole. “It became 
apparent that all of Hungary, or the 
greater part of it, was in sympathy with 
this extraordinary attack upon the cur- 
rency of France.” May we call Mr. Ton- 
joroff’s kind attention to the statement 
made by M. Briand, the French premier. 
the most competent person in this matter, 
in the French Parliament: “I beg you, 
gentlemen,—and here I appeal to your 
good conscience and fair’ judgment,— 
please do not generalize in the matter, for 
it would be unjust. It is unjust to charge 
the Hungarian nation with having any 
ey in the counterfeiting in question. Ihe 
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Hungarian people must be separated from 
this matter.” (General applause all over 
in the House.) “I know the pride of the 
Hungarian people. I know how sensitive 
they are of their moral prestige and 
honor; so I am thoroughly convinced that 
it is first of all the Hungarian people 
who must earnestly urge that the whole 
plot be thoroughly detected and the con- 
spirators be strictly punished without ex- 
ception.” Had Mr. Tonjoroff also known 
the Hungarian people as M. Briand does, 
or heard his statement on the matter, we 
are sure he never would have said things 
like these: “They [the Hungarian people] 
will have a hard time justifying them- 
selves before the tribunal of world con- 
science’; for, he says, “the act the Hun- 
garian popular conscience justified looks 
very much like a crime against mankind.” 

It is quite apparent now that the in- 
formation which Mr. Tonjoroff had at 
hand originated with the former Bol- 
shevist rulers of Hungary who. haying 
lost power, wish to discredit the present 
régime in the country and also the Hun- 
garian people, who defeated them in 
Budapest. 

We have felt it to be our duty to put 
all these statements before our highly 
respected American friends, not only be- 
cause we ourselves are Hungarians, whose 
moral prestige was deeply touched by Mr. 
Tonjoroff’s article, but chiefly for truth’s 
sake, which in every circumstance must 
be placed above all. 

NICHOLAS JOZAN, 
GABRIEL CSIKI. 
BUDAPEST, HUNGARY. 
March 18, 1926. 


[The letter from our Transylvanian 
friends, which we gladly publish, covers 
a serious situation which caused a shock- 
ing sensation at the time of the dis- 
closures. The press in this country gave 
full reports of the counterfeiting con- 
spiracy, and the political implications 
seemed grave in the extreme. In our 
newspapers, Hungary was under some- 
thing of a cloud. Our friends say it was 
unjust. So far as Mr. Tonjoroff’s infor- 
mation is concerned, he may have been 
deceived, though he is a trained American 
journalist of thirty years’ standing and 
unquestioned integrity. He is at present 
the representative of the Associated Press 
in Sofia. He is about as Bolshevistic as 
Frank Simonds. Every European corre- 
spondent is beset with the greatest prob- 
lems in getting the facts and in making 
intelligent deductions from the facts. He 
is bound to displease someone occasion- 
ally, and he is likely to get things wrong 
oceasionally. Century-old feelings among 
the nations in Hurope are very tender. 
Jealousies are more than latent. Enmities 
are not dead. So the reporter’s task is 
exceedingly difficult. When Bishop George 
Boros of Transylvania was in this country 
last May, a guest of the centenary ccle- 
bration of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, he said Mr. Tonjoroff’s Register 
letters on European conditions were the 
best that he read in the English lan- 
guage, and the Bishop requested permis- 
sion to republish them in Transylvania. 
The permission was given. The- letter 
above is being brought to Mr. Tonjoroft’s 
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attention. While marked difference of 
opinion on the living problems of Europe 
is inevitable, we are loyal to one obli- 
tion; namely, to tell the truth accurately 
and dispassionately—THE EDITOoR.] 


He Defends Mexico’s Action 


The action of the Mexican Government 
in the nationalization of church property 
and the expulsion of foreign religious 
teachers is justified both by the Mexican 
constitution and by the facts in the case, 
Dr. A. Wakefield Slaten declared recently 
from his pulpit in the West Side Unitarian 
Church, New York City. Any American 
intervention—such as that proposed by 
Representative Boylan, that the United 
States withdraw its recognition of the 
existing Mexican Government—would, Dr. 
Slaten asserted, be an unwarranted inter- 
ference with the internal affairs of a 
weaker but sovereign nation. Dr. Slaten 
said: 

‘Whether or not we shall regard these 
religious restrictions as unduly rigorous 
will undoubtedly depend upon our realiza- 
tion of the situation in Mexico, which the 
constitution was designed to correct. At 
any rate, we shall not deny that a free 
and independent nation has the inherent 
right to make such specifications in regard 
to the civil status of religious institutions 
and their representatives as it may deem 
prudent. Mexico has had a_ peculiarly 
exasperating situation with which to deal. 
An immense part of the wealth of the 
country was at one time in the hands of 
the church. Its people are largely illiter- 
ate and their religion a gross and ignorant 
version of Christianity. The severe enact- 
ments of the constitution were aimed at 
the disassociation of church and state and 
the education of the people under secular 
auspices. If the constitution evidences an 
animosity to the church, it is because the 
church has failed in its duty to the people 
and has incurred a just suspicion and 
enmity. The seizing of the church property 
and the deportation of foreign religious 
teachers is simply an attempt on the part 
of the present government to live up to 
the Mexican constitution, which has long 
and persistently been violated by the 
religious institutions of Mexico. . . 

“The indignation voiced in various 
quarters against the perfectly constitu- 
tional and justified act of the Mexican 
Government needs to be discounted as the 
expression of partisan feeling and sec- 
tarian zeal. If in the execution of the pro- 
visions of the governmental order any 
personal indignities or injustice were im- 
posed, it is to be deplored, and should be 
made a subject of diplomatic representa- 
tion; but that the people of the United 
States should allow themselves to be 
stampeded into a defense of the religious 
meddlers in Mexico would be absurd. We 
have need to set our own house in order. 
The constant irritation of blue laws, at- 
tempted and actual; the well-meaning 
efforts to manipulate the public-school 
system for the benefit of the churches; 
the control of scientific teaching by reli- 
gious dogma, if persisted in, may lead to 
as pronounced a spirit of anticlericalism 
as that exhibited in the Mexican consti- 


tution.” 


Religion Around the World a 


What Catholicism Teaches 
Regarding Church and State 


What does the Roman Catholic Church 
officially believe regarding the relation of 
church and state? New interest in this 
old question has been aroused by recent 
events: the drastic action in Mexico 
against Catholics; the recent statement of 
Pope Pius XI that rumored prospects 
of satisfactory agreement between the 
Vatican and the Italian Government are 
out of the question as long as the in- 
iquitous conditions imposed on the Holy 
See and the Supreme Pontiff continue” ; 
the encyclical of the Pope instituting the 
Feast of Jesus Christ, King, and condemn- 


ing laicism; differences between the 
Vatican and France, Ozechoslovakia, 
Jugoslavia. In this country, discussions 


respecting the status of the Catholic 
Church in America have been carried on 
more widely than ever before. The Forum 
has featured the Roman Catholic issue 
for a year. : 

Does the Roman Catholic Church accept 
without reservation the principles of 
tolerance, of the legal equality of all faiths 
before the state, of the separation of 
church and state? Does it accept these 
as fundamental principles, aside from the 
demands of necessity or expediency? 
Would it proscribe other faiths if it again 
had the power to do so? Catholic utter- 
ance on these matters too often seems to 
avoid explicit and concrete answers to 
questions, in a desire to assure the Ameri- 
can Protestant mind of the wholly un- 
political and wholly religious ambitions of 
Catholicism. 

This cannot be said of Father John A. 
Ryan, one of the editors and the leading 
contributor to “The State and the Church,” 
a book published four years ago. There 
could hardly be a better exposition of this 
issue for Protestant reading. ‘Father 
Ryan is a professor in the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, and the foremost 
‘erusader in that chureh for social justice. 
This book bears the imprimatur of Arch- 
bishop Patrick J. Hayes of New York 
City, now Cardinal, and the nihil obstat 
of Arthur J. Scanlon, S8.T.D., censor 
librorum. 

Father Ryan comments on the en- 
cyclical of Pope Leo XIII on “The Chris- 
tian Constitution of States.” Pope Leo 
maintained that the State was duly bound 
not only to make ‘a public profession 
of religion” but to recognize the true 
religion. Father Ryan says: 

“This means the form of religion pro- 
fessed by the Catholic Church. It is a 
thoroughly logical position. If the state 
is under moral compulsion to profess and 
promote religion, it is obviously obliged 
te profess and promote only the religion 
that is true; for no individual, no group 
of individuals, no society, no state is 
justified in supporting error or in accord- 
ing to error the same recognition as to 
truth.” And, according to Pope Leo, the 
state should have no difficulty in finding 
out which is the true religion, for “proofs 
are abundant and striking.” 

In another encyclical on ‘“Catholicity 


in the United States,” the same Pope 
praised the attitude of the United States 
toward religion, but hastened to add that 
this divorce of church and state was not 
“the most desirable status of the Church,” 
and that in America “she would bring 
forth more abundant fruits if, in addition 
to liberty, she enjoyed the favor of the 
laws and the patronage of public au- 
thority.” 
(Continued on page 858) 


Many More Church Members 


Christian churches in the United States 
gained more than 800,000 members during 
1925, says the annual church census com- 
piled by Dr. H. K. Carroll for the Chris- 
tian Herald. This, he states, is the largest 
increase for several years. Roman 
Catholics lead in the number of com- 
municants with a figure of 16,156,914; 
but their increase of 208,990 members is 
smaller than usual, because of the restric- 
tion of immigration from Southern Huro- 
pean and Latin American Countries, and 
because returns do not come in annually. 
Fifteen Methodist bodies number 8,920,190 
members and show the largest gain of all 
churches—220,183. There are 8,397,914 
communicants in fourteen Baptist bodies. 
Nine bodies of Presbyterians, seventeen 
bodies of Lutherans, and two bodies of the 
Disciples of Christ take fourth, fifth, and 
sixth places respectively among the groups 
reporting more than a million com- 
municants. The four bodies of Friends 
show a decrease of 549 members. There 
is an actual increase in the number of 
churches of 166, in place of the decrease 
of twelve returned in 1924. 

“The controversies of the year touching 
upon creeds, Biblical interpretation, and 
even some of the foundations of the faith, 
seem not greatly to have affected the 
church’s evangelistic power, which is 
larger, not smaller, than in the past few 
years,” affirms Dr. Carroll. And he adds 
with amazing optimism: “The excitement 
is plainly subsiding, and the controversy 
leaves the churches but little disturbed.” 

In all, there are, according to Dr. Car- 
roll’s returns, 46,885,756 Christian church 
members in the United States, gathered in 
two hundred denominations. The grand 
total of giving for expenses, benevolences, 
and missions for 1925 was $463,871,678, 
or approximately $10 per capita. 


Correction 


In “Taking the Negations Out of the 
Ten Commandments’ (THE REGISTER, 
April 1), the eighth “commandment” 
should read: “Thou shalt not defraud thy 
brother of his share of the material or 
moral or spiritual wealth of the world.” 
“Moral” was erroneously printed “mortal.” 


Rey. Fred Eastman, who was managing 
editor of Christian Work until its merger 
with the Christian Century, has been made 
professor of religious literature and drama 
in Chicago Theological Seminary, a new 
position. 


Atheists Would Stop 
Salaries of Chaplains 


The American ‘Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Atheism is striving for an 
injunction to prevent payment of the 
salaries of the chaplains of the House and 
Senate and of all clerics attached to War 
and Navy Departments. It is maintained 
in their petition that the employment of 
these chaplains “constitutes the promotion 
and the establishment of religious and 
sectarian views and objects, in violation 
of Article 1 of the Constitution,” which 
provides that “Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” 
The petition continues: 

“Chaplains employed in the departments 
of the Government are ecclesiastics en- 
gaged in the performance of a religious 
and sectarian duty not authorized, and ex- 
pressly prohibited, by the Constitution, 
and the compensation authorized under — 
appropriation acts of Congress is a diver- 
sion of the funds of the United States for 
a purpose not within the delegated powers 
of Congress to legislate upon.” 

Whatever sincere religious men and 
women may think of such an attempt, this 
test, and the Scopes appeal, the move in 
New York State to prevent the dismissal 
of public-school children for religious in- 
struction, the decision invalidating the 
Oregon school law, and such other legal 
events, May eventually clear up the con- 
fusion as to the relationships of state and 
religion, and churches and education, in 
America. 


Why Not a Roll of Dishonor? 


The Commission on Race Relations of 
the Federal Council of Churches has an- 
nounced its fourth annual ‘Non-lynching 
Roll of Honor,” and the Boston, Mass., 
Transcript inquires why “a State presum- 
ably civilized” ‘should be entitled to dis- 
tinction because for a year nobody within 
its borders has been put to death with- 
out due process of law. Rather, it sug- 
gests, have a roll of dishonor of States 
in which such atrocities have occurred. 

There were seyenteen lynchings during 
1925, one more than the previous year. All 
victims were Negroes, but not all the States 
were Southern: Ohio and Utah were 
among them, Utah breaking a clean record 
of forty-one years. Only four States, all 
in New England, have no record of law- 
less execution—Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island and Vermont; other 
States whose “honor” records go back to 
1886 are Connecticut, Maine, and New 
Jersey. Within twenty years, there haye 
been lynchings in thirty-eight States. 

There were thirty-nine cases in 1925, 
thirty-two in the South, in which officers 
of the law prevented lynchings. Penalties 
were visited upon twenty-one persons who 
had been members of mobs bent on lynch- 
ings; one sentence was for eight years in 
the penitentiary. Efforts of people and 
newspapers in Texas gaye that State a 
clean record last year for the first, Rs oe 


of improving our minds or impressing others. 


Literary Pharisees 


In his recent book, Detours, Philip Marden says of people who profess to read only worth- 
while literature: “Part of our reading i is done for the fun of reading, and not all of it for the sake 
The reading that we do for fun is not often going 
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to be heavy reading—but it is not to be condemned on that account as having something of disgrace about 
it. We err when we treat itso. There are people who sniff audibly when I lay bare my delight in detective 


stories, but they do not fool me. 


I suspect that they, in the seclusion of their own boudoirs, sit up to all hours 


reading what Lady Gwendolyn said when Lord Vere-de-Vere confessed that it was he, and he alone, who had 


pawned the family jewels to satisfy the dressmakers’ bills of Tottie Lightfoot. 


We are all human; and the 


people who talk the loudest about the books they read are probably doing it because their position is not secure 
enough to have their reading assumed offhand as correct and proper.” 


The Puritan 


SIDNEY 8S. ROBINS 


Tur AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF RICHARD BAXTER. 
_ By J. M. Lloyd Thomas. ,New York: H. P. 
Dutton & Co. 
Out of the stream of books from the 
press comes another arresting voice. A 
knowledge of Richard Baxter is essential 
to an understanding of the Puritan move- 
ment in England. At the critical moment 
of the Restoration he was the chief in- 
terpreter of that movement. His auto- 
biography is one of those personal docu- 
ments of the period, of which Pepys’ and 
Byelyn’s diaries are familiar examples, 
that are necessary to its understanding. 
If he reflects life less broadly than Pepys 
and Byelyn, he touches it more fundamen- 
tally. He helps more in the making of 
history. The present work of Mr. Thomas 
makes the autobiography generally ac- 
eessible for the first time. The original 
folio edition, under the title of “Reliquiz 
Baxterianex,” 1696, was so cumbrous that 
it has never been reprinted. Calamy’s 
abridgment was really a paraphrase. 
This is the first compassable edition of 
Baxter’s story “in its own words,” and it 
-eontains a few short passages from the 
original manuscript which were sup- 
pressed, 
The republication has a certain time- 
liness. Baxter was in some ways ahead 
of his times. He had that intellectual 
temperament which lifts a man above the 
pettiest squabbles of his times, even while 
it denies him the complete sympathy of 
any of the parties or groups into which 
mankind is divided. It is truly symbolic 
of the man that he always called himself 
an Episcopalian, while to others he was 
the spokesman of the Presbyterian group. 
Under his inspiration, the ministers of 
Worcestershire, in the quieter times of 
Cromwell, maintained a surprising degree 
of tolerance and concord. He was not a 
modern liberal. He expressly excluded 
Quakers and Socinians from his expand- 
ing Christian sympathies. But if he clung 
too much to authority and tradition to 
regard the Quakers with anything but 
_ -Tepugnance, or even to please Cromwell, 

on the other hand, he was too Puritanical 
and independent to get along with the 
3 ens Charles II. The intellectual 


distinction of the man is shown in his 
power to make distinctions even in that 
time, as when he says, “I am not so foolish 
as to pretend my certainty to be greater 
than it is merely because it is a disgrace 
to be less certain. ... My certainty that 
I am a man is before my certainty that 
there is a God; my certainty that there 
is a God is greater than my certainty 
that He requires love and holiness of His 
creature; my certainty of this is greater 
than my certainty of a life of reward and 
punishment hereafter; my certainty of 
that is greater than my certainty of the 
endless duration of it.” 

The book has several kinds of personal 
interest. In his experience of persecution, 
as in his series of epistles written in 
prison, this man’s life bears a resemblance 
to St. Paul’s; and what there is lacking 
in the variety of suffering is made up by 
the constant struggle with pain and ill- 
ness from his youth on. He suffered from 
a bad ease of stone in the kidney. In 
spite of this, he was a prodigious writer,— 
multiplied books of the hour, paraphrased 
the New Testament, once (upon appoint- 
ment to the task) rewrote the liturgy in 
two weeks. Of course he was a popular 
preacher. And a personal consultant! 
There is a passage in this story which 
makes it clear that much experience 
taught him a large part of the truth of 
psychoanalysis, minus the name. 

There is a eertain novelty about the 
life of a man put in prison one day and 
offered a bishoprie the next; who is one 
day the close personal friend of Sir 
Matthew Hale, a very eminent judge, and 
the next a victim of the brutal buffoonery 
of Jeffreys, who has just stepped in to 
fill Sir Matthew Hale’s place. Baxter 
stood before kings with apostolic sim- 
plicity. Once, in the council chamber of 
Charles II, Baxter made a speech as 
spokesman of the nonconforming party, 
“to inform his majesty how far we were 
agreed with the bishops.” Charles, who is 
gradually becoming clear that there is a 
question of authority in the church which 
parallels the one in the political field, 
puts the question, “But who shall be the 
judge?” Whereupon Baxter: “And I 
answered him that judgment is either 
public or private. Private judgment, 
called discretionis, which is but the use of 


my reason to guide my actions, belongeth 
to every private rational man. Public 
judgment is ecclesiastical or civil, and 
belongeth accordingly to the ecclesiastical 
governors (or ministers) and the civil, 
and not to any private man.” Here, as 
everywhere, his philosophy is that of the 
middle-of-the-road, and it did not quite 
please Charles or his party. But it was 
perfectly genuine, lifelong, and unflinching. 
You do not altogether realize this at first. 
When Charles I is fighting the Parliament, 
and sends for him one day, Baxter has a 
case of sore eyes that is very convenient. 
Probably he was genuinely hesitating be- 
tween the parties at that time. And he 
was young. Later he did not mind offend- 
ing Cromwell, or others. He always re- 
garded Cromwell as an inflated egoist, but 
at the same time gives him a good deal 
of left-handed praise. It seems that his 
independence became strong as his views 
actually became clear. There is a love- 
story somewhere behind the scenes which 
would probably be interesting if the stern 
old Puritan had not pretty well suppressed 
it. But you feel it is there. 5 


Religious Pedagogy 


MerHop IN Tracuine Revicion. By George 
Herbert Bates and Marion O. Hawthorne. ,New 
York: The Abingdon Press. $2.50. 

The authors find three reasons for be- 
lieving that religion can be taught: the 
testimony of psychology, personal experi- 
ence, and the testimony of history. With 
the bugaboo that religion cannot be taught 
out of the way, they proceed in five hun- 
dred pages to discuss the method of teach- 
ing it. There are several questions one 
would like to ask of a book like this: 
“What is the aim of religious education? 
How should a curriculum be built? Has 
worship a part in religious education?” 
To all of these questions, this book gives 
answers nearly satisfactory. If it said, 
“The aim of religious education is to 
teach the Bible or to teach religion,” we 
should not agree. But when we find its 
answer to be that the aim is to teach 
children a religious way of living, in a 
social atmosphere, we agree, and agree 
heartily. So with the curriculum. Here, 
again, the child must be central. Materi- 
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als for the curriculum must be selected 
with a distinct view of their bearing on 
the child. The Bible is not enough. His- 
tory, biography, music, art, all have the 
right to a place, provided they can be re- 
lated to the central object, the child. 
Worship, social service, dramatization, 
manual arts, discussion, each has its part, 
and each receives attention in this book. 
If it is supplemented by such a book as 
Coe’s Social Theory of Religious Educa- 
tion, it can be of great value. We wish 
all superintendents of church schools 
would read it. E. F. 


For Kindergartners 


IN THE CHURCH 
New York: 


KINDERGARTEN METHOD 
ScHoonr. By Edna Dean Baker. 
The Abingdon Press. $1.50. 


This is a thoroughly good book by a mas- 
ter. Miss Baker is a successful teacher, 
and trainer of teachers. One can under- 
stand why from this book, for it is lighted 
up with delightful humor, filled with il- 
lustrations from experience, enthusiastic, 
and full of common sense. For example: 
“The teacher is noted frequently for her 
much talking.” 

The book begins with a sensible study of 
child nature; there follows a full discus- 
sion of subject matter correlated with the 
activities of child life, as indeed they 
should be; there is a section on equip- 
ment, one on administration, and a final 
chapter on the teacher. There are good, 
up-to-date bibliographies after each chap- 
ter, and, final mark of a good book, an 
index! 

We think the quality of the work may 
‘pest be gained from the following quota- 
tions: “Stories for beginners should not, as 
a rule, occupy more than five minutes.” 
“Stanley Hall once said, ‘Let me tell 
stories. I care not who writes textbooks.’ ” 
“A certain teacher remembers with a 
heartache a little child who, after a morn- 
ing of joyous play and perfect under- 
standing, looked up into her face with 
inexpressible longing and said, ‘I wish you 
was my mother.’” E. F. 


A Rural Problem 


How SHat~ Country YouTtH Bs Srrynp? 
By H. Paul Douglass. New. York: George H. 
Doran Company. $2.50. 

A study of the rural work of certain 
character-forming agencies, including the 
Y. M. GC. A., the Y. W. C. A., Boy Scouts, 
Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, and others. 
It is an exhaustive study, having many 
pages devoted to comparison of statistics, 
summaries, and charts. It is an honest 
and competent survey. In certain locali- 
ties and at certain times, each agency has 
made a creditable record. Yet, taken asa 
whole, the outcome is worse than drab,—it 
is a blackened burnt-over area. In- 
competence, selfish exploitation of big 
ideas, lack of economic and social support 
have done their worst,—and the poorest 
results have been found in the areas in 
which the need has been greatest, the best 
in the suburban neighborhoods near large 
cities. If any one point.is made clear, 
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it is that for religious, civic, social, re- 
ereational, and character-building interests, 
the community must be the unit, the center 
of devotion, interest, and administration. 
For any one of these component units to 
take new responsibility for youth is to 
assure a certain and not distant failure. 
Whoever has the interests of youth at 
heart, from this study of recent effort, can 
learn what most emphatically to avoid. 
It should pave the way for better work 
in the future. W.F.G. 
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Good F: arce 


SECKATARY HAWKINS IN CuBA, By Robert F. 
Schulkers. New York: D. Appleton and Com- 
pany. $1.76. , \ 

An old friend turns up again. Secka- 
tary Hawkins, the incorrigible fat boy, 
splashes through four hundred pages of 
utterly impossible, enormously hilarious 
adventures. Cuba has the reputation of 
being a tolerably well-ordered isle, but 
panjandrums are let loose when “Skinny” 
arrives in “Seckatary’s’” wake. Why is 
it that we gobble down these “never 
never” stories with such delight? “Secka- 


_tary” is a cousin of Mr. Kelland’s ever- 


amusing “Mark Tidd,” and occasionally 
even outstrips him. What happens? 
What does not? They arrive in Cuba 
searching for buried treasure; and 
throughout a sequence of rattling chains, 
gibbering ghosts, speaking portraits, and 
enchanted furniture, the astute fat boy 
makes his way, tossing obese epigrams 
about in the most extravagant manner, 
and, of course, finds the treasure in the 
end. There are endearing sentiments, 
too. “Skinny” thought his mother dead 
long since; but he only needed a trip to 
Cuba to discover her alive and well. 
Some of the descriptions are excellent; 
notably, that detailing the uncovering of 
the casks of doubloons in the cave. The 
illustrations in black and white are capi- 
tal and add much to the story. 4.R.L. 
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The Letter or the Spirit 
UNDERSTANDING THE Bisiy. By William G. 
Ballantine. Springfield, Mass. Johnson’s Book- 
store. 


The author of this book is also the 
translator of the Riverside New Testa- 
ment. He is a competent Bible scholar. 
The present volume is to be heartily com- 
mended to those who believe in the Bible, 
but do not know how to use it. It is not 
intended for those who have had theologi- 
cal training, but for those who wish to 


know what view intelligent men may have - 


of this great literature. How is the Bible 
to be handled? How is it to be under- 
stood? Can any of the practical questions 
of society be settled infallibly by opening 
the Bible? What are the translating prob- 
lems that scholars face? What was St. 
Paul’s method of reasoning? Ministers 
will find this an excellent book to put into 
the hands of their laymen. C. B.. Js 


Tabloid Reviews 


ADVERTISING THE CHURCH. Hdited by Francis 
H. Case. New York: The Abingdon Press. 
$1.25. 

A collection of the addresses given at 
Atlantic City in 1923, and at Wembley, 
England, in 1924, during the sessions of 
the Church Department of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World. While 
the book contains innumerable suggestions, 
many of which would be wholly imprac- 
ticable in many churches, it is a suggestive 
volume for those who believe that in this 
new day the church must preach through 
the press, as well as through the pulpit. 


A Book or CLoups. By William A. Quayle. 
New York: The Abingdon Press. $2.50. 

A lovely gift book for one who loves the 
clouds, profusely illustrated with splendid 
cloud photographs, and illuminated also 
with the exalted rapture, the fine phrasing 
of Bishop Quayle. Bishop Quayle grew up 
with the clouds. He says: “They were 
my companions, as if I were a shepherd 
and they my flock of sheep. They were 
regal to me.” The author is recently 
dead. This book in its communion with 
high beauty is a fitting epilogue to his 
life. ’ 


Ampricans ALL. By Chaplain Chellis V. 
Smith. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Oo. Boston. 

This book, illustrated by portraits of the 
author and of the subjects of each of the 
nine sketches of as many heroes of the 
World’s War, is written to show that 
Americanism is above race, creed, or con- 
dition. Had their contemporaries sus- 
pected before the event that these men were 


potential heroes, much significant and in- - 


teresting material now unavailable would 
have been preserved. That, however, is 
the fate of many of the world’s greatest 
heroes. As it is, it has been impossible to 
make these stories more than so many 
elaborately compiled obituary notices of 
the Irish, Greek, Chinese, Southern, and 
Northern heroes whose sacrifices furnished 
a glorious page in our records of the War. 
Ww. F. G. 
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The Fort Pay Roll Comes Through 


EDWARD VASSAR AMBLER 


Part I 


John Hastings, the new station agent 
at Fort Hannock, Nevada, turned out a 
smoky oil light, put some coal on the sheet- 
iron stove, locked his little iron box, and 
walked out of the business end of the 
station into the three rooms in the rear 
that he called home. 

“You’re late, it’s past midnight,” said 
his wife, who had just closed the door on 
the third member of the family, who was 
sound asleep in an adjoining room. 

“Yes, the Overland was nearly two hours 
late when it stopped at the water tank. 
We'll be in luck if she gets through at all 
when the snow starts to creep over these 
plains shortly. The fort had to wait three 
days for its pay roll one day last winter, 
somebody said.” 

“When does the paymaster’s car come 
through?’ asked his wife. 

“To-morrow or the day after, I guess; 

they don’t advertise it in advance for good 
and sufficient reasons. A detail of soldiers 
comes down and meets it,’ answered the 
agent as he began to undress. 
_ He walked over to the window and 
opened it. From across the plains came 
the far-away echo of the train that was 
the connecting link between Hannock with 
its three lonely dwellings and the nearest 
desert town of Paulso, fifty miles away. 
A cold draft of air that swept in from 
the direction of the distant Humboldts 
made the agent turn hastily towards the 
bed. 

“Well, here’s where I get some sl—— 
What’s that?” : 

His sentence was broken in the middle 
by a loud pounding on the station door. 

“Oh dear, don’t go,” said his wife, who 
was mindful of the fact that a knock on 
the door of a desert railroad station at 
midnight ofttimes predicted trouble; for 
this story starts in the year 1880, when 
the West was still wild and woolly. 

“Hello, what do you want?’ asked the 
agent, after he had slipped on some clothes 
and walked into the darkened waiting 
room. 

“A place to sleep,” said a voice that 
was evidently so youthful and filled with 
trouble that the agent opened the door 
without further question. 

Before him stood a boy, not very pre- 
possessing in appearance. His face was 
coal-blackened and his clothes rough, while 
a peculiar cast in one eye gave him a 
furtive expression. The agent judged that 


_he must be about sixteen years of age. 


“Where did you come from?” asked the 


agent, as he allowed his visitor to enter. 


Z . 


“Dropped off a freight car at the water 
tower and walked back, too cold, and 
nothing to eat since morning,” answered 
his visitor, shaking with cold and fatigue. 

“Well, I'll see what I can do for you,” 
said the agent, his sympathy aroused in 
spite of his instinctive distrust of the boy 
before him. Out in the kitchen he found 
the makings of a meal, and invited the 
guest to eat. 

“Where’s your home?” he asked after 
he had watched the disappearance of half 
a loaf of bread, some beef, and a liberal 
helping of jam. 

“Haven’t any. Started to go west, but 
didn’t think towns and jobs were so far 
apart out here, or I wouldn’t have got 
caught like this.” 

“Well, I'll get you a couple of blankets, 
and you can go out and sleep in a bunk 
in that broken-down construction car 
yonder,” said the agent, with the strong 
conviction that the boy was trying to 
evade his questions. “I’ll see you in the 
morning.” 


the 
Old Friends 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Isn’t it fine when friends come back, 
Who’ve been away awhile? 

It makes you tingle through and through, 
You have to hum or smile. 


That’s just the way I’m feeling now! 
I want to prance and shout; 

Old Winter sent my friends away, 
But now he’s put to rout. 


For magic sun and singing show’r 
Have called them, and they hear,— 

Shy crocus, snowdrop, hyacinth, 
The friends I love so dear! 


O, daffodil and violet, 
You’re welcome as can be! 

I’ve missed you sadly, though I knew 
You’d all come back to me. 
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He closed the door on his midnight 
visitor and again turned into his bed- 
room. “Just another fool kid chasing the 
end of the rainbow; but I’m not so sure 
this one hasn’t been trying to run away 
from something,” he answered to his wife’s 
glance of inquiry. 

Doe Billings, who rattled down to the 


station in the fort carryall the following 

morning, was accosted by the agent. 
“Hello, Doctor, glad you happened down. 

My wife’s been doctoring a sick boy over 


there in the construction car. One of 
those eastern kids with a western bug, 
who dropped off a train here last night.” 

Surgeon Billings, with a few minutes to 
spare before train time, stepped over to the 
car and hastily examined the heavy-eyed 
patient. ‘ 

“Here, give him these,” he directed 
hastily, as he pulled out a small medicine- 
case from within a larger grip. “One 
every three hours. I’ll see him when I 
come back in the morning.” 

The train had ground into the station, 
and the army surgeon jumped on board, 
as the mail was unloaded upon the plat- 
form. The conductor waved “all aboard,” 
the whistle screeched a good-by in the 
still Nevada air, and the train started its 
clicky way into the distance of plains, 
where the agent’s wife and small daughter 
watched it longingly for a mile or two, 
before it finally disappeared. 

The train out of sight, Dot, the small 
daughter, wandered over to the construc- 
tion car resting on the siding, and looked 
in with justifiable curiosity at the occupant 
of the bunk. 

“Hello, sis!” said the boy, who had been 
rolling around in his rough bed with all 
the aches of a near attack of pneumonia. 

“Hello, what’s your name?” asked the 
small visitor bashfully as she eyed him, 
finger in mouth. 

“George. Wonder if you can get me a 
drink of water?” said the sick boy. : 

Dot nodded and ran across the tracks 
to the station home, where she secured a 
pitcher of water. 

“Take this medicine with you and tell 
him to take it now,” said her mother as 
the youngster started back. “You can 
help Mother take care of the poor sick 
boy.” 

Thus it was that Dot became a pretty 
good friend of the patient in the con- 
struction car. 

It was the next day that the one o’clock 
train brought in Surgeon Billings, who 
found the fort carryall waiting for the 
mail, express, and passengers for the fort. 
Surrounding it were several horseback 
soldiers, apparently on detail. 

“Be with you in a minute, Sergeant,” 
said the Surgeon. “Got a patient over 
here.” 

The Sergeant saluted as the Doctor 
strode around the rear end of the train 
to the construction car. 

“Message for the Commandant, Ser- 
geant,” said the agent, as he received the 
mail sacks and a small brass-bound box 
from the combination mail and express car. 
For these he signed, and took them inside 
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the station. In a few minutes he was back 
with one mail sack and a message ad- 
dressed to the commandant of the fort. 
This he handed to the waiting Sergeant. 

Surgeon Billings came across the track 
as the train pulled out, and reported to 
the agent. 

“Your patient is all right, nothing but a 
bad cold; probably up by to-morrow. Isn’t 
very communicative about himself; know 
anything more about him?” 

“No, probably plain hobo, 
running away from home.” 

“Well, he won’t do much hoboing for a 
couple of days, I guess.” He turned to the 
waiting Sergeant. 

“Well, why all the ceremony?” 

“Paymaster looked for, but didn’t come,” 
answered the Sergeant laconically. 

“Oh, I thought you were doing me 
special honor; I feel safer without him, 
although I do need my pay,” smiled the 
Surgeon, as he climbed into a seat along- 
side the driver. 

The fort carryall and escort had no 
sooner rattled and galloped its way beyond 
a screen of alkali dust than the agent 
became aware that an insistent “CH” on 
the telegraph line inside was calling him 
back to duty, and the message that fol- 
lowed it was an omen of trouble. 

“To agent Hannock. Safeguard box 
marked your name until arrival P. M. C." 


[All rights reserved] 
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A Mess of Bulbs 
MARY TUFTS 


or maybe 


“T’d like to know where we are going,” 
said Bestus Bulb. 

“So would I,” said Bumpsy. 

“T wish you wouldn't jostle me so,” 
Beauty. 

“Oh, we just can’t help it,” said Bit-of- 
a-Bulb. 

“Oh dear, oh dear, where are we going?” 
grumbled a lot of knobbly, silly bulbs to- 
gether. 

But the Big-Strong-Man never said a 
word. nor did he even smile. He rolled 
the big wheelbarrow to its proper place. 
His big strong hands lifted out a basket 
and set it on the ground. Soon he was 
hoeing and raking for dear life. Then he 
took a trowel in one of his big strong 
hands and Bestus in the other and planted 
him. 

“Now may Mr. Cold Wind catch me, but 
I don’t fancy this!’ blubbered Bestus. But 
the Big-Strong-Man didn’t seem to hear. 
He went on planting Bestus, pushing and 
patting the soft earth around him until he 
couldn’t be seen at all. 

“Good-by, Bestus!” shouted Bumpsy. 

“Good-by, Bestus!” sighed Beauty. 

“Good-by !” squeaked Bit-of-a-Bulb, al- 
most out of breath from the bottom of the 
basket. 

“He’s gone,” came from the knobbly 
throats of a lot of little silly bulbs. Yet 
that wasn’t all. The Big-Strong-Man kept 
right on planting until every son and 
daughter of any sort of bulb was down 
deep in the dark earth, lost from the sight 
of a sad, glad world. 


said 


Then along came Mr. Cold Wind him- 
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“A bad lot, a 
De- 


self, and blustering he was. 
bad lot! Nothing but grumblers! 
serve their fate, every one of them! Away 
with them all! Let them die!” And he 
opened his bag and flung out a shower of 
little white flakes. Ah, but Good Spirit 
shone over them and through them, so 
when they landed over the poor silly bulbs 
they glistened like millions of diamonds. 

“Not so fast, my friend,” said Good 
Spirit to Cold Wind. “These are Earth’s 
precious children and they shall not come 
to naught.” 

At this, Cold Wind was angry, because 
he did not want to be contradicted. He 
blew blast after blast, biting, stinging 
breaths. He flung handful after handful 
of snow from his rugged bag. He shrieked ; 
he stamped his feet. Where the silly bulbs 
were planted was a great mound of firmly 
packed snow. 

Day after day, Cold Wind guarded the 
spot jealously; day after day he left his 
icy touch. Could sun or warmth ever 
penetrate to the shivering bulbs beneath? 
Mr. Cold Wind thought not, and whistled 


in triumph. “Nothing can survive here,” 
he said proudly. ‘“‘Nothing; I have seen 
well to that.” 


Yet Cold Wind was wrong. Smiling 
Good Spirit was there. So patiently she 
guarded those silly, knobbly bulbs that 
notwithstanding frost and biting cold, no 
harm could come to them. 

After awhile Cold Wind grew tired of 
blustering and.boasting. Less and less fre- 
quently did he throw handfuls of white 
from his sturdy bag. The firmly packed 
mound grew less firm. It weakened, 
softened; it melted away, until one day 
it was not there at all. _ 

But something else was. Funny litile 
green sprouts were nosing their way out 
of the earth. Good Spirit was pleased. 
They grew sturdily. Soft rains came. The 
sun shone warm. One day Good Spirit 
heard a tiny voice. “There, now I can 
talk again,” said Bestus. 

“T feel all fresh and new,” said Bumpsy. 

“T didn’t know you were all so pretty,” 
said Beauty. 

“Am I pretty, too?’ asked Bit-of-a-Bulb 
eagerly. 

“You should hear the Big-Strong-Man 
tell it,” chuckled a lot of bulbs silly and 
knobbly no longer. 

True, the Big-Strong-Man had broken 
his silence. He smiled, too. Every day 
he passed by his garden, and over and 
over he repeated to himself: “Was there 
ever a prettier mess of bulbs? Was there 
ever, now? I should say not.” 


Guardians 
JOSEPHINE EMERY 


Beside my door a giant oak 
Is reaching upward to the sky; 
And yet it stoops to shield the flowers — 
About its feet, how tenderly! 


Its swaying branches brush the moss 
Where sweet white violets shyly hide; 

But it must breathe Thy sun and air 
By looking up and spreading wide. 


So would I gladly, faithfully 

Guard little trusts that fall to me; 
Knowing my strength, my life, must come 
From reaching upward unto Thee. 
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Quiet 
Let me speak low, that they who hear 
May listen, glad of tender tone; 
And they who answer, drawing near, 
May calm their own. 
—Nancy Byrd Turner. 


Sentence Sermon 
All the secrets of character are be- 
trayed in the tones and inflections of the 
voice.—Swedenborg. 


Family Education 


Seldom do mother and son graduate 
from the same college at the same time. 
However, recently, at the Louisiana In- 
dustrial Institute at Ruston, La., Mrs. 
Hethe E. Hale received her A.B. degree 
at the same time that her son, Cecil Hale, 
received his degree of B.S.. It happens 
that W. B. Hale, husband and father, is 
one of the professors of the Institute. 


Youth, Our Greatest Asset 


James E. West, chief Scout executive, in 
a recent address at Cedar Point, Ohio, 
said: 

“No man in this room would challenge 
my assertion that of all the assets this 
great country has—yes, of all the assets 
this world has, none could be placed 
higher on the list than youth—boys and 
girls—as the greatest asset of them all. 
What we are to-morrow, what we are in 
years to come, will be governed entirely 
by what happens to our boys and girls 
to-day.” 


Women Patriots 


Miss Jane Addams, noted settlement 
worker of Chicago, believes that her fel- 
low country women have real opportu- 
nities for serving their country. She 
says: 

“There is a new type of patriotism be- 


-ing evolved in all parts of the world. It 


is quite as devoted and loyal as the old 
type, but it believes that certain humani- 
tarian ends can be achieved only through 
co-operation among all nations and all 
races. In the United States we are held 
back by certain inhibitions that are very 
difficult to shed. We say we believe in 
brotherly love, in international co-opera- 
tion and good will, and these are very 
good words; but we need something be- 
yond words. We need what I may call 
an emotional shove that will bring us to 
a reassertion of our birthright, the moral 
leadership we have always assumed we 
had. Other countries are for the moment 
showing more devotion to the advance- 
ment of humanity than we are, and to 
regain our place we need leadership, not 
so much by the individual as by the group. 
Women in groups, joined together not only 
for settlement work, but for every other 
kind of high-minded endeavor, can break 
down these inhibitions in the public mind 
so that we can again assert our ‘moral 
leadership, and while working for the 
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PMicadville Conference Supports Foundation 


Professor Christie’s notable appeal for theology 


HE twenty-first annual meeting of the 
Meadville Conference commended to 
the churches “generous support of the Uni- 
tarian Foundation”; expressed hearty 
good wishes to the Meadville Theological 
School, while regretting its departure from 
the Conference district; and praised the 
“fair- 
minded and unbiased’ treatment of the 
theism-humanism controversy, “‘worthy of 
the best traditions of liberalism.” 

Sessions of the Conference were held in 
the new Unitarian Church at Youngstown, 
Ohio, March 21, 22, and 23. With the 
ninety-six out-of-town delegates present, 
eleven out of the twelve churches in the 
Conference represented, a delegation of 
fifteen theological students from Meadville, 


and an average of two hundred fifty © 


people in attendance at the two evening 
meetings, the session was the largest and 
most successful in the history of the Con- 
ference. 

At the opening session Sunday evening, 
A. E. Adams, banker and invaluable lay- 
man of the Youngstown church, spoke on 
“Religion in Business.” After establish- 
ing a connection between all natural law 
and the one moral law, he recounted some- 
thing of his own experience in serving 
the latter. He ended with a vigorous ap- 
peal for more religion in business and 
more business in religion. Dr. Henry Neu- 
mann of the Society for Ethical Culture 
of Brooklyn, N.Y., addressed the gathering 
on the subject of “Religion in Education,” 
a field in which he speaks with authority, 
having written one of the best works 
available on moral education. Dr. Neumann 


- pleaded for a more earnest consideration 


y 


of the moral values in education. Reli- 


. gious education, he stated, provided the 


bridge between what man is and what 
man ought to be. It is not enough to 
educate our youth ; we must educate adults 
as well. And to place the ultimate em- 
phasis in education anywhere save upon 
its contribution to morality is to mistake 
the purpose of education. The meager 
amount of space given in newspapers to 
education is deplorable, and compared with 
that devoted to the interests of prize- 
fighting, for example, amounts to almost 
nothing. His final plea was that the 
church should become militant in behalf 
of enlightened moral education in the 
schools. 

The next morning, reports of bended 
attendance, of unprecedented healthy 


-growth, were heard from churches of the 


Conference. Of general interest were 
these resolutions passed by the delegates: 


WaHerrAs, the growing needs of our ex- 

panding Unitarianism require more ample fi- 
nancing than has been possible with past re- 
‘sources ; F . 
_ AND WHERBAS, the purpose of the Unitarian 
Foundation is to provide the resources neces- 
_ ‘Bary to the continuance of this expansion 
and development of our work, 


_ Tuererore, Resolved, That this Conference 


een to the several churches gen- 
; ‘ of the Unitarian Foundation, 


the Meadville Theological School 


AND WHEREAS, the Meadville District Confer- 
ence deeply regrets the passing of this institu- 
tion from its confines; 

AND WHEREAS, the Conference fully appre- 
ciates the motives prompting the removal of 
the School fo Chicago, 

Be it Resolved, That this Conference ex- 
press its hearty good wishes to the School, and 
the hope that its usefulness may increase with 
the years. 


WuHerREAS, the Editor of Tum CHRISTIAN 
ReGIsSTeR has demonstrated an impartial at- 
titude worthy of the best traditions of lib- 
eralism in his treatment of the present (lis- 
cussion of theism and humanism, 

Be it Resolved, That this Conference com- 
mend his fair-minded and unbiased presenta- 
tion of the facts as set forth in THE REGISTER 
by the parties on either side. 


Dr. L. Walter Mason of Pittsburg, Pa., 
was re-elected to the chairmanship of the 
Conference, and the Executive Committee 
named for the ensuing years consisted of 
Mrs. A. L. Johnson of Hamburg, N.Y., Dr. 
Bruce Swift of Niagara Falls, N.Y., Mrs. 
Sterett of Hrie, Pa., and Rev. A. E. von 
Stilli of Jamestown, N.Y¥.—the last to 
serve as secretary and treasurer. 

At the next meeting, Prof. Darwin A. 
Leavitt of the Meadville Theological 
School considered the subject of “Keeping 
Connections.” The emphasis of the 
speaker was placed primarily upon the 
need for a recognition of the past and of 
the future—the consciousness of one’s 
being a link in a great chain. He cau- 
tioned against the all too common tendency 
to pull up the ladder and break with 
what has gone before. And he leveled 
a special warning at those people who 
tend to sit in judgment on the errors in 
others rather than on those which they 
themselves possess. Man is limited in his 
powers and abilities, and it is only fair 
to a brother man to have this in mind 
when forming opinions concerning him and 
his activities. This, Mr. Leavitt pointed 
out, was keeping our connection with those 
who live round about us. Toward the 
past, toward the future, and in our rela- 
tions to the present, people should strive 
to discover what is best and lay hold upon 
it for the good of the race. 

Dr. Francis A. Christie, who for many 
years was a teacher of church history and 
theology at the Meadville Theological 
School, read a brilliant paper, “A Plea for 
Theology,” in which in his inimitable style 
he indicated some of the limitations of the 
psychologies and philosophies of religion 
which many persons are insisting should 
supplant the older study—that of the- 
ology. Something, Dr. Christie felt, be- 
longed to age. And, after all, theology was 
ripe with years long before the psychology 
of religions was born. 
serve as mother to the latter, which was 
yet but a “lisping babe”. While far too 
much of a scholar to overlook the immense 
eontributions which have been made to 
religion both by psychology and by phi- 
losophy, Dr. Christie made it plain that 
there remained after all a domain which 
belonged to theology. And one who would 
be useful in such work as that recently 
recommended for theological students by 


It had a right to’ 
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Dr. Richard Cabot, namely, a clinical 
year in treating spiritual problems, would 
profit much by a preliminary training in 
theology. In the discussion which fol- 
lowed, it was of interest and significance 
that there was general agreement that 
some such grip with ultimate things as 
that described by Dr. Christie, made avail- 
able by a study of theology, must be had 
by students of religion. 

Mrs. Caroline S. Atherton, secretary of 
the Women’s Alliance, addressed the after- 
noon session of The Alliance, presenting 
a picture of the manifold work being done 
throughout the country by this organiza- 
tion. The Young People’s Religious Fede- 
ration meeting was presided over by 
Edwin. Wilson of Meadville. Twenty-nine 
young people were in attendance at the 
Conference, holding meetings and a social, 
and transacting business. 

At the dinner given by the young people, 
Miss Nancy B. Harsh of New York City 
and Rey. Dilworth Lupton of Cleveland, 
Ohio, were the speakers. Mr. Lupton told 
how “you are the master of your fate.” 
Pointing out first to what extent man is 
hemmed in by the material aspects of 
existence, he ended by showing the superb 
way in which religion has enabled the 
great souls of history to surmount these 
limitations, and in spite of economic, 
hereditary, social and other restrictions, 
attain a high spiritual level of existence. 

For the evening meeting, Dr. L. Walter 
Mason of Pittsburgh, Pa., conducted the 
service, and the sermon was preached by 
Dr. Samuel McChord Crothers. . The 
church was filled to the doors. Pointing 
out that there are two widely different 
attitudes of mind with regard to the 
manner in which change takes place in 
the world, Dr. Crothers went on to show 
the way in which these two attitudes are 
distinguished from one another. Some 
persons—probably on account of their 
temperaments—behold all change as an 
evolution, a natural process of unfolding. 
Others see change only in struggle; to 
bring about a change within requires 
strife and struggle. Luther was such a 
person. Is it strange that people with 
attitudes so widely different find it no 
easy task to fellowship with one another? 
And yet, Dr. Crothers insisted, this is pre- 
cisely what must be done; and, if success- 
fully, the beginning should be at home. 

Tuesday morning, Rev. George R. 
Gebauer of Pittsburgh undertook to set 
forth both the strength and the weakness 
of the proposal made in the Survey 
Graphic of last December by Dr. Richard 
Cabot, that theological students have an 
additional year of clinical work in hos- 
pitals, asylums, jails, and other institu- 
tions, to complete their training. Mr. 
Gebauer seemed somewhat opposed to such 
a year, chiefly because of so many practical 
difficulties. The speaker exaggerated the 
difficulties in order to stimulate the dis- 
cussion which was to follow. How about 
convalescent Episcopalians being visited 
by Unitarian theologues, or vice versa? 
The students present agreed almost unan- 
imously that there was more to be 
gained by a first-hand contact with the 
work of the ministry than by a con- 
tinuation of the period of preparation. 

At the final meeting, a luncheon given 
by the Women’s Alliance, Dr. Preston 
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Bradley spoke with brilliance and vigor 
on “The Place of Religion in the Modern 
Age.” He attacked weaknesses in the 
Unitarian movement without gloves, but 
he gave to the Conference, on the whole, a 
vast amount of encouragement and re- 
newed hope, _ 


Canvass Begins 


hundred workers in Boston are 
gathering gifts for Foundation 


Two 


With a dinner attended by two hundred 
workers, at the Chamber of Commerce 
Building, Boston, the canvass of Uni- 
tarians in Greater Boston began this week 
and will continue until April 26. The 
objective is $300,000 toward the Unitarian 
Woundation total in support of the general 
denominational agencies over a five-year 
period, General Chairman Wrnest G,. 
Adams presided and made an address on 
the issues which Unitarianism faces 
to-day. Instructions were given by 
Director Hilton TH. Railey and Associate 
Director Wayland D. Towner. 

The campaign personnel, except for last- 
minute additions, as announced by Chair- 
man Adams, is as follows: 


CAMPAIGN SPHAKERS 


Rey. Palfrey Perkins, of Weston, chair- 
man: Rey, Harold LL. Pickett, Peabody 
and Bulfinch Place; Rev. Thomas Turrell, 
West Somerville; Rey. Miles Hanson, 
Roxbury ; Rey. Edward H. Cotton, Marble- 
head; Dr, Albert ©, Dieffenbach, Nditor 
Tae CriristtaAn Reeser; Rev. James ©, 
Dunean, Clinton; Rev. Edward P. Daniels, 
Hingham; Rey. George I. Patterson, Field 
Secretary American Unitarian Association ; 
Rev. Lyman Y. Rutledge, Dorchester ; 
Rev, Dudley Hays Ferrell, Lynn; Rey. 
William A. Marzolf, Christ Church; Rey. 
Earl ©, Dayis, Concord, N.H.; Rev. Walter 
S. Swisher, Wellesley; Rey. J. Theodore 
Johnson, Littleton, N.H.; Arthur Bartlett, 
Unitarian Laymen’s League; George G. 
Davis, secretary and acting treasurer of 
the Foundation, and Hrnest G. Adams. 


Sproeran Grers COMMITTEE 


Chairman Robert Winsor, Jr, Hrnest 
G. Adams, Harry L, Bailey, Albert Boyden, 
Augustus J. Boyden, Charles W. Bradlee, 
Langdon Coftin, Dr. Louis ©. Cornish, 
Greely 8. Curtis, James FF. Dwinell, 
Henry H. Fuller, Winsor Gale, John W. 
Geary, Jr, William Roger Greeley, 
Roland G@. Hopkins, Owen ©. Howe, 
William O, Kenney, Frank W. Knowlton, 
Olayton G. Locke, John H, Moulton, 
Ilenry B, Sawyer, Langdon 8. Simons, B. 
Farnham Smith, Isaac Sprague, Walter H. 
Trumbull, Jr, Frederick A. Turner, Jr. 
John FE. Vaughan, Charles Eliot Ware, Jr., 
Henry Ware, Henry Williams, Richard 
Wiswall, Dr, N. K. Wood, William R. 
Dewey, Jr, Hervey F. Armington, F. 
Winthrop Batchelder, Charles 8, Bolster, 
Walter F. Barle, William P. Homans, 
Hdward EF, MeClennen, Frank Wiggles- 
worth, Lawrence 1. Brown, Mrs. W. W. 
Churehill, Henry A, Goddard, William T, 
Reid, Jr, Max O, Whiting. 


Diviston Lapers 


Charles 8. Bolster, Mrs. W. W. 
Ohurehill, Greely 8, Curtis, Clayton G. 
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Locke, John F. Vaughan, Charles Bliot 
Ware, Jr. 
TrAM CAPTAINS 

Lincoln Bryant, Mrs. Philip F. Clapp, 
Arthur P. Crosby, Mrs. P. Y. De Nor- 
mandie, Mrs. Lewis A. Hlliott, Wilson 
Fiske, David D. Fletcher, Edward P. 
Furber, Myron ©. Gates, Merrill Griswold, 
Hdward Ingraham, Miss Helen M. Kelsey, 
Thomas A. Lothrop, Fisher H. Nesmith, 
Hdward M. Peters, Willard. 8. Putnam, 
Mrs. Franklin Ff. Raymond, Mrs. John M. 
Raymond, William Read, Philip B. Sawyer, 
Henry R. Seott, Richard Sears, Philip P. 
Sharples, Perley M. Walker, Henry J. 
Winslow, M. R. Wolfard. 


TrAM WORKERS 


Mrs. Ralph Beatley, Mrs. Benjamin Wi. 
Brewster, Mrs. William H. Brown, C. G. 
Barry, Sidney L. Beals, Harry W. Beechler, 
Mrs. L. C. Bolan, Mrs. Walter L. Bouvé, 
Francis de Salles Carroll, Mrs. F. M. 
Carter, Charles 8. Clark, J. T. Clark, Mur- 
dock M. Clark, Sara Comins, Miss Fannie 
QO. Cushing, Robert A. Oushman, Mrs. 
Joseph A. Cushman, Gorham Dana, Miss 
Grace T.. Delano, Mrs. F. 8S. BHggleston, 
Mrs. Frank 8S. Wlliott, Harold C. Everett, 
W. Stanley Field, Mrs. Elmer 8. Forbes, 
Mrs. J. Sumner Fowler, Mrs. Lyman W. 
Gale, Miss Mary IF. Gill, Mrs. George B. 
Gough, Miss Anne Hall, Frank C. Ham- 
mond, Jr., Walter T. Harrison, Daniel F. 
Higgins, Arthur 8. Hollins, Mrs. Charles F. 
Hopewell, Kenneth W. Houghton, Kermit 
Houghton, Warren Jenney, Mrs. F. H. 
Jones, Miss Helen L. Jones, Clarence H. 
Knowlton, Wm. M. LeBrecht, Miss 
Dorothy Long, Mrs. Osear C. Lane, Mrs. 
Ralph A. MacGilvra, Harry Otis Mayo, 
Stephen D. Merrill, Mrs. Edward M. 
Moore, Mrs. Louis P. Nash, Otis C. Nash, 
Mrs. John B. Osborn, Miss Charlotte 
Perkins, HUsworth W. Pratt, Rev. Robert J. 
Raible, Stanley H. Richards, Clarence H. 
Robinson, Mrs. George H. Root, Mrs. F. M. 
Russell, Mrs. BF. P. Saltonstall, Mrs. 
Robert H. Schacht, Mrs, Joseph 8S. Sea- 
bury, Miss Evelyn Sears, Mrs. BE. R. 
Shippen, Anson K. Smith, Herbert BE. 
Stone, Donnison. Swan, Mrs. 8. 8S. Symmes, 
Miss Alice M. Talbot, S. W. H. Taylor, 
Raymond L. Tweedy, Mrs. CG. H. Valentine, 
Mrs. George T. Vedeler, Charles F. Whit- 
ing, Walter R. Whiting, H. M. Williams, 
Jr., Mrs. F, A. Wood. 


School Triples Attendance 


The attendance on the church school 
of the Unitarian Church in Brookfield, 
Mass., tripled during 1925. Throughout 
the year, from a community of only 1,200 
people, 108 different pérsons attended the 
school; the constituency was about ninety, 
and the average attendance forty-three,— 
a high average when it is considered that 
twenty of these children are transported 
from the country and that in bad weather 
the roads are practically impassable for 
two months. The transporation is hired, 
the school and its friends contributing the 
funds. “The teacher problem is not a 
problem,” writes the minister, Rev. 
Howard A. MacDonald, “for the regular 
teachers are seldom absent, and others 
are easily available; and all of them are 
willing.” 
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Rejoicing in Old Memories, 
Going On:to New Strength 


A well-attended parish meeting of the 
First Unitarian Church, Detroit, Mich., 
on Wednesday evening, January 20, 
marked the close of the most satisfactory 
of recent years. John N. Bagley was 
elected moderator, and Ralph H. Gaines 
temporary clerk. Mr. Bagley, reporting 
for the board of trustees, said that the 
year had been most successful and that 
the chureh faced the future with assur- 
ance and confidence. The celebration of 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the church had not been for pur- 
poses of self-glorification, but was in 
reality a consecration and dedication to 
the tasks ahead. Mr. Bagley said that 
“this progress in 1925 would not have been 
possible had it not been for the untiring 
devotion, scholarly leadership, and inspir- 
ing sermons of the minister, Dr. Augustus 
P. Reccord. 

Dr. Reccord, commenting upon the ex- 


cellent outlook for the new year, said that — 


it was due in part to the anniversary 
celebration, with its revival of old mem- 
ories, renewal of old loyalties, and ex- 
pression of new hopes and aspirations. 
He also referred to the projected widen- 
ing of Woodward Avenue and the neces- 
sity of considering, in the near future, the 
relative advantages of removal or recon- 
struction. 

Encouraging reports from the director 
of the church school, Miss Filoon, and 
from the presidents of the Women’s Al- 
liance, Laymen’s League, and Arista Club 
were presented. The treasurer reported 
all bills paid, a substantial balance in the 
treasury, the creation of two additional 
memorial funds, and the budget for 1926 
practically assured. D. Howard Fletcher, 
Dr. James H. Dempster, and Mrs. C. C. 
Amerine were elected to the board of trus- 
tees. 
son, for many years efficient clerk of the 
parish, resigning his position on account 
of ill health, was referred to the board 
of trustees, and a letter of sympathy and 
appreciation sent to Mr. Wilson “for his 
unfailing fidelity to this church and its 
work.” 


Dr. Snow at King’s Chapel 


The preacher at the noon services in 
King’s Chapel next week, Tuesday to Fri- 
day, inclusive, will be Dr. Sydney B. Snow, 
pastor of the Church of the Messiah, 
Montreal, P.Q. Dr. Snow needs no intro- 
duction to Unitarians in this vicinity, as 
he was for some eight years associate 
minister of King’s Chapel and is well 


known to the fellowship. As Monday, 


April 19, is observed as a holiday, the 
usual organ recital will be omitted. . 


The wise man does not fight against 
outward allurements; he abandons all 
desire for them, and the power of tempta- 
tion is thus destroyed at its source. But 
this renunciation of unholy desire is only 
the beginning of a regenerative and trans- 
forming process, which, if patiently fol- 
lowed, will culminate in spiritual en- 
lightenment.—Frank A. Powell. — - 


A letter received from Philip Wil-. 


— ae 


mah na rear Ferrell 


Whatever intellectual, social, and even 
religious progress is being made in South 
America is being achieved without the 
help of the Roman Catholic Church, de- 
clared Rev. Dudley Hays Ferrell of Lynn, 
Mass., speaking before Greater Boston 
ministers of the Unitarian Ministerial 
Union on March twenty-ninth. Mr. Ferrell 
gave conclusions respecting the religious 
situation in that continent from observa- 
tions made on his trip last year in the 
interests of the Massachusetts Grand 
Lodge of Masons, of which he was then 
Grand Master, and from interviews which 
he had with government executives and 
other persons informed on the conditions 
of those southern republics. In two re- 
publics, Chile and Argentina, said Mr. Fer- 
rell, bills are being introduced for the 
separation of state and church—the 
Roman Catholic Church. This church has 
lost a large share of its former au- 
thority and influence; people are break- 
ing away from its theology and they have 
little use for its political pretensions. The 
ehurch has lagged far behind the ordinary 
idea of progress. 

In the republic of Panama, no member 
of the President’s cabinet, at the time of 
Mr. Ferrell’s visit, was interested in the 
ehurch, and there was a general drifting 
away from it of intellectual, substantial 
people. He said that in Chile thousands 
of people avow they do not believe in God, 
who, in their minds, is the God of the 
Roman Church. The Latin Church in 
South America is a woman’s church, ob- 
served Mr. Ferrell. In a Lima, Peru, 
church, there were twenty men in a con- 
gregation of two hundred persons, and 
Mr. Ferrell was informed that this was 
the typical proportion. 

The conservative party in Chile is made 
up of the landowners—five hundred people 
own all the land—and the representatives 
of the Roman Church. The liberal party 
is composed of intellectuals and other 
forward-looking people. In September of 
last year, the liberals were to introduce 
into the congress a bill for the separation 
of the church and the state. In anticipa- 
tion of this, the church mortgaged its 
property and sent its money out of the 
country, fearing confiscation. But the lib- 
erals have no such intention; they do not 
hate the church; they only want it to be 
on an equality with all other churches in 
the republic. Mr. Ferrell gave his opinion, 
after the meeting, that when the measure 
came to a vote, it would pass. In Argen- 
tina, a similar movement is on foot. Lib- 
erals in South America blame the church 
for the lack of progress and for the ignor- 
ance of the people. Separation of church 
and state, they believe, will be best for 
both institutions. 

Mr. Ferrell stated that the moral tone 
of the west coast countries has been 
raised by the influence of the cultivated 
and intellectual classes, not by the church. 
‘The moral tone of the west coast is much 
_higt ene ee ont 
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These peoples are going away from or- 
ganized religion; but whither are they 
bound spiritually asked Mr. Ferrell. They 
are spiritually hungry; but they cannot 
find spiritual satisfaction in fraternal or- 
ders, he declared. “The moral tone of 
these peoples is being lifted,” said Mr. 
Ferrell, “but their spiritual insight—if it 
ever existed—is being lost.” If the time 
comes when liberal religion is brought 
among them, it must not be presented as 
to Anglo-Saxons. These are Latin peoples, 
possessed of a different temperament, and 
requiring a different approach. The west 
coast, especially centers like Santiago and 
Valparaiso, is the best field for liberal re- 
ligion, although the rapidly growing city 
of Sad Paulo in southern Brazil also holds 
promise of rewarding liberal mission 
effort. 


Church Elects New Members 
Then Installs Mr. Blanning 


Preceding the installation service of 
Rey. Ralph F. Blanning as minister of the 
Unitarian Church in Bangor, Me. on 
March 26, the church held a short business 
session at which thirty-two new members 
were elected. Mr. Blanning came to Ban- 
gor from Omaha, Neb., after his with- 
drawal from the ministry of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church. Another recent 
“come-outer,’ Rey. Charles G. Girelius of 
Ellsworth, Me., gave the invocation at the 
installation service. Rey. Miles Hanson 
preached the sermon. Guy A. Hersey, 
for the parish, led in the act of installa- 
tion. Rev. George F. Patterson, of the 
American Unitarian Association, offered 
the installation prayer and extended the 
right hand of fellowship. 

Mr. Hanson’s sermon treated of the obli- 
gations which all members of the parish 
share. He had two texts: “Ye cannot do 
it alone,” and “Lord, when?” No minister 
can do the work of the church alone; 
no one or two or three parishioners can do 
it. It is a common obligation of all, and 
the time to begin co-operating in this 
labor is now. And men travel to achieve- 
ment in religion, not only over the broad 
and well-trod highways, but also over 
pathways cut across the mountains and 
other difficult places. 


Mr. McGiffert Takes Professorship 


Rey. Arthur C. McGiffert, Jr., Pastor 
of All Souls Church, Unitarian-Congrega- 
tionalist, in Lowell, Mass., has been ap- 
pointed to an associate professorship of 
Christian theology in Chicago Theological 
Seminary. His resignation from the 
Lowell pastorate becomes effective Sep- 
tember 1. 


New York Criry.—The West Side Uni- 
tarian Church has sold to the 340 West 
57th Street Corporation the vacant plot 
50 by 70.11 feet on the south side of 110th 
Street, property which was part of the 
plot purchased by the sellers and which 
adjoins the church on the east. The 
purchaser will build an apartment hotel. 


Po 
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President Little of Michigan 


Points to Unitarian Eminence 


President Clarence Cook Little of the 
University of Michigan indicated to the 
Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club in Ann 
Arbor, Mich., on April 2, that leadership 
is correlated with liberality of religious 
beliefs, as witnessed by the proportion of 
men and women of liberal churches in 
“Who’s Who in America.” His findings, 
which he said so far were tentative, were 
similar to those of Ellsworth Huntington 
of Yale University, which were commented 
on last year in THE Recister, except that 
President Little was seeking to ascertain 
the affiliation of notable persons them- 
selves without respect to their parentage. 
Unitarians head the list in “Who’s Who” 
out of all proportion to the size of the 
denomination,, he believed. 

Among scientists particularly—much 
more than among lawyers—is this Uni- 
rian pre-eminence to be noted, according 
to President Little’s figures,—‘“‘an inter- 
esting fact,’ he observes, “when one con- 
siders that science continually looks for 
new truths, while law has for its chief 
duty the maintenance of the existing 
order. Thus, among the scientists, the 
Unitarians are seventy times as numerous 
as expected, and the Congregationalists 
are 9.4 times as plentiful; while the Bap- 
tists are about one-fourth as plentiful, 
and Catholics one-fiftieth, as their oc- 
currence in the general population would 
indicate they should be.” 

President Little declared: “Youth is on 
the verge of a great spontaneous refor- 
mation leading toward more’ liberal and 
less dogmatic views on Christianity.” 


Mr. and Mrs. Tonkin Busy 
at Vancouver and Victoria 


Under the leadership of Rev. J. B. 
Tonkin and Mrs. Tonkin, the First Uni- 
tarian Churches at Vancouver and Vic- 
toria, B.C., are attacking their problems 
with true experimental spirit and with 
great hopes. At the first of a series of. 
socials following the evening service in 
Vancouver,, Mr. Tonkin gave a dramatic 
reading of Fitzgerald’s translation of the 
“Rubaiyat” of Omar Khayyam, after having 
preached a lecture-sermon on “The Phil- 
osophy of Omar Khayyam.” There was a 
good congregation, with many strangers, 
and about forty-five members and friends 
remained for the social. On March 7, 
Mr. Tonkin delivered a lecture-sermon on 
“Sir Sidney Lee and the Philosophy of 
Biography,” this philosopher and Shake- 
spearean scholar having died four days 
previously. Shortly thereafter, Mr. Ton- - 
kin was invited to deliver a public lecture 
on Sir Sidney Lee at the Vancouver Public 
Library on March 28. 

The pulpit at Victoria is occupied Sun- 
day mornings by Mr. and Mrs. Tonkin 
alternately. On the Sundays that Mr. 
Tonkin goes to Victoria, he returns on 
the afternoon boat in time for the evening 
service at Vancouver. Mrs. Tonkin on 
these occasions fills the pulpit at Var- 
eouver on Sunday morning. Mrs. Tonkin 
had charge of organization and parish 
work at Victoria. 
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Miss Nelly Cullum 


Many readers of THE Reerster, including 
especially those of our ministers who 
studied at Meadville, will learn with sad- 
ness of the death of Miss Ellen B. Cullum, 
which took place at her home in Mead- 
ville on March 9, after a brief illness. 
The funeral service was held at the Uni- 
tarian Church on the afternoon of March 
11, conducted by Prof. Clayton R. Bowen 
of the Theological School and Rey. Du 
Bois Le Fevre. 

The Cullum family was one of the 
oldest in Meadville, and had played an 
eminent part in the development of the 
community. But in particular it was, from 
the very first, an influential factor in the 
growth of the Unitarian Chureh. Con- 
nected by kinship as by ties of common 
convictions and ideals with the Huide- 
kopers, Shippens, and other pioneer Uni- 
tarians in this neighborhood, the Cullums 
were always whole-heartedly identified 
with the fortunes of the Church, as later 
with the fortunes of the Theological 
School. From her earliest years “Miss 
Nelly,” as she was affectionately called, 
had in a very real sense lived in her 
church. To no one were its ministrations 
more dear, by no one were its ideals more 
consistently cherished. The fine old build- 
ing she loved as she did her own home, 
and to its care and beautifying she devoted 
much thought and labor through the 
years. As one by one the members of her 
family circle passed away, she seemed to 
inherit and add to her own their con- 
secration to the church and all its in- 
terests. Every minister knew her as kindly 
friend, wise counselor, unselfish helper ; 
every department of the parish activity 
had, first and last, her support and co- 
operation. Nor was her devotion to the 
Unitarian fellowship as a whole less 
warm than to the Meadville church, A 
lifelong reader of Tur Reaister, she kept 
in close touch with its every development 
of thought and enterprise, attended de- 
nominational gatherings and conferences 
with eager enthusiasm, and had personal 
acquaintance or friendship with a very 
large number of our ministers. 

In the Theological School, Miss Cullum 
took a similar affectionate interest. Her 
father and her brother were for years of 
its governing board, and she delighted to 
refer to herself as an “unofficial trustee.” 
The Cullum home was a home for every 
student, and generations of Meadville men 
remember with grateful affection its 
simple yet abounding hospitality. Many a 
man will testify that no insignificant part 
of his training here for the ministry was 
‘the wise counsel and helpful encourage- 
ment he found in this and similar house- 
holds. This tradition “Miss Nelly” main- 
tained as long as it was physically pos- 
sible, and to the end the students knew 
her as one of their best friends and most 
valued advisers. Every member of the 
faculty was at once taken into the circle 
of her hospitable friendship; to few, out- 
side her immediate family, will her going 
mean a keener loss than to the members of 
the School. Of what Meadville as a com- 
munity has meant in the School’s four- 
score years of life here, she was the best 
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embodiment. She represented the tradition 
and spirit of Unitarianism at its best, 
and while such as she stand as its 
exemplars in a community, the free faith 
cannot fail to command respect and 


esteem. Crayton R. Bowen. 


Attleboro, Mass. Church Burns 


The Pilgrim Unitarian Church in Attle- 
boro, Mass., all but the field-stone walls, 
was destroyed by fire on April 4, with a 
loss estimated at between $80,000 and 
$100,000. The fire was probably caused 
by a short circuit of electric wires in 
connection with the mechanism operating 
the organ. The mortgage in the church 
building had been eanceled only last 
December. The fire had evidently been 
in progress for some time before it was 
discovered, and a high wind hastened the 
work of destruction and endangered 
near-by wooden houses. 


Social Service Council Meeting 


The Social Service Council of Unitarian 
Women will hold its delegates’ conference 
Wednesday, April 28, at 10.30 a.m., in 
King’s Chapel House, 27 Marlborough 
Street, Boston, Mass. Any delegate who 
cannot attend is expected to send a sub- 
stitute. The open May meeting will be 
omitted. 


What Catholicism Teaches 
(Continued from page 850) 


Mindful of past evils, Father Ryan 
asserts that the principle of the union of 
church and state does not depend on any 
particular historic form of union. He 
formulates all that is essential: 

“The state should officially recognize 
the Catholic religion as the religion of 
the commonwealth; accordingly, it should 
invite the blessing and the ceremonial 
participation of the Chureh for certain 
important public functions, as the opening 
of legislative sessions, the erection of 
public buildings, ete, and delegate its 
officials to attend certain of the more im- 
portant festival celebrations of the 
church; it should recognize and sanction 
the laws of the Chureh; and it should 
protect the rights of the Church, and 
the religious as well as the other rights 
of the Church’s members.” 

Does all this mean that no other reli- 
gion should be tolerated? That depends. 
“Neither unbaptized persons nor those 
born into a non-Catholic sect should ever 
be coerced into the Catholie Church,” 
Father Ryan concedes. But now follows 
something to ponder. Heretics should be 
permitted to practice their own forms of 
worship only in “such an inconspicuous 
manner as to be an occasion neither of 
scandal nor of perversion to the faithful.” 


The meaning is so plain it shocks. 
Heretics should not be allowed to propa- 
gate their false doctrines among 
Catholics. He explains: 


“This could become a source of injury, 
a positive menace, to the religious welfare 
of true believers. Against such an evil 
they have a right of protection by the 
Catholic state. On the one hand, this 
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propaganda is harmful to the citizens and 
contrary to public welfare; on the other 
hand, it is not among the natural rights 
of the propagandists. Rights are merely 
means to rational ends. Since no rational 
end is promoted by the dissemination of 
false doctrine, there exists no right to in- 
dulge in this practice.” 

Intolerance? Yes, but not unreason, 
answers Father Ryan, and again explains: 
“Brror has not the same rights as truth. 
Since the profession and practice of error 
are contrary to human welfare, how can 
error have rights? How can the voluntary 
toleration of error be justified ?” 

But cannot a non-Catholic state turn 
this argument against Catholics? He 
replies: “First, if such a state should 
prohibit Catholic worship or preaching 
on the plea that it was wrong and in- 
jurious to the community, the assumption 
would be false; therefore, the two cases 
are not parallel. Second, a Protestant 
state could not logically take such an 
attitude ... because no Protestant sect 
claims to be infallible. Besides, the 
Protestant principle of private judgment 
logically implies that Catholics may be 
right in their religious convictions, and 
that they have a right to hold and preach 
them without molestation.” 

If the doctrinal premise be granted, 
the logic and conclusions cannot be re- 
jected, says the writer. If the Catholic 
religion is the one true religion and its 
possession the most important good, the 
promotion of this religion is a fundamental 
duty of the state. 

But, in practice, all this applies fully only 
to the completely Catholic states, of which 
perhaps none exists to-day, Father Ryan 
assures his readers. Complete religious 
liberty—such as in America—is justified, 
he says, first, by “rational expediency,”— 
any attempt to hamper established reli- 
gious groups would do more harm than 
good; and second, by “the positive pro- 
visions of religious liberty found in the 
constitutions of most modern states.” 
Father Ryan adds, however, and his words 
should be pondered by all non-Catholics: 

“But constitutions can be changed, and 
non-Catholic sects may decline to such a 
point that the political proscription of 
them may become feasible and expedient. 
What protection would they then have 
against a Catholic state? The latter could 
logically tolerate only such religious ac- 
tivities as were confined to the members 
of the dissenting group. It could not 
permit them. to carry on general propa- 
ganda nor accord their organization cer- 
tain privileges that had formerly been ex- 
tended to all religious corporations.” 

The Roman Catholic Chureh does not 
believe in tolerance, the legal equality of 
all faiths before the law, and the separa- 
tion of church and state, as fundamental 
principles. It bears with them only when 
it is necessary or expedient. And it would 
proseribe other faiths if it had the power 
to do so effectually. It asks tolerance of 
Protestants in the name of their religion, 
and would refuse it in the name of 4s 
own. 

Let the American Protestant keep these 
facts handy when he puzzles over conflict — 
ing stories from Mexico, Zé 
slovakia, Jugoslavia. He will as al 
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- To Organize for Social Service 


As well as for worship, is duty of Unitarian church, says John B. Nash 


RGANIZED SOCIAL SERVICE is one 

of the proper functions of the Uni- 
tarian Church. Missionary funds of the 
church are not diverted from their religious 
use if they are devoted in any part to social 
service work. John B. Nash of New York 
City, treasurer of the Unitarian Social 
Service Council, addressing the Monday 
Conference Alliance Branches in Boston, 
Mass., April 5, drew this conclusion from 
the Golden Rule of Jesus. About a genera- 
tion before Jesus’ time, Hillel, “modernist” 
leader among Jewish sects, had said: “Do 
not unto others what you would not have 
them do to you.” But Jesus said, “Do.” 
His rule was one of action: it enjoined 
upon men the duty of doing good to others, 
and seeking ways in which to do good. 
If this is the religious duty of the indi- 
vidual, it is just as much the duty of in- 
dividuals organized into a church, in 
precisely the same way that men and 
women, individually devout, organize for 
worship. Isolated service in either field 
is not as effective as united service. 
~ But, say objectors, the church’s function 
is solely to inspire individuals to high 
action; organized social service is beyond 
its scope; its activities must be purely 
spiritual, inspirational. To this, Mr. Nash 
rejoined : 

“T by no means minimize the deep value 
of the inspirational work of the church 
with the individual—I magnify it. My 
contention is that, to reach the highest 
spiritual content of its raison d’éte, the 
church must complete its work by adding 
to inspiration, action; to preaching, prac- 
tice; to ideals, their achievement. Other- 
wise it has failed in half its task.” 

Mr. Nash contended that among Unita- 
rians he was not announcing any new 
principle or advocating any radical prac- 
tice. “I am a century-old conservative in 
all that I am saying to-day,” he continued. 
“Search back, and you will find that the 
original inspiration, one of the earliest 
objectives of Unitarians, was in the direc- 
tion of concrete social expression ; that the 
first decades of our history place this 
social expression of religion so pre-emi- 
mently first ; that it may well be called the 
acid test of our faith. The older reli- 
gions have taken it up. In 1923, the 
National Council of Social Work gave a 
whole session to the church and social 
service. Seventy closely printed pages 
are required for the addresses delivered 
on that occasion—by workers and clergy- 
men of Catholic, Protestant, liberal, and 
orthodox denominations—testifying that 
the church as an organization and social 
work are inseparable. The one cannot 
thrive without the other. 

“Why have we as a denomination be- 


_ littled and ignored these facts? Why has 


this principle, so elementary in the canons 
of our faith, been obscured if not aban- 


-doned on the part of certain prominent 
_ officers of our denominational body during 
arent peeaeend that despite repeated 


‘recomme from authentic bodies of 
2 at. one no longer ago than last 
ober at the General Conference at 


Cleveland,—almost nullifying the splendid 
advances previously made? 


“Our future prosperity, perhaps even our 
very existence, depends upon the denomi- 
national revitalizing of our organized 
social service endeavor. Why has this 
supremely important objective been rele- 
gated to the background? I can find no 
answer !” 

If every church were a live, active force 
for welfare in each community, the result 
would be beyond doubt, affirmed Mr. Nash. 
He continued: “To live unselfishly, to love 
actively each his neighbor, to show kind- 
ness, and to help each other so to live— 
this is our work upon earth. Indivi- 
dually, pitifully inadequate each to the 
task; collectively, a force for realizing 
the ideals of the spirit overwhelmingly 
mighty.” 

Social service is, to be sure, a skilled 
profession; but, declared Mr. Nash, “it 
is better to muddle and meddle as ama- 
teurs than not at all. ... Lack of knowl- 
edge can be supplied even now, and no 
minister who knows his people want to be 
led in deeds—and we all do—need fear 
on that score. Indeed, if they will only 
go ahead as best they can, the time when 
our young candidates begin to receive the 
training they desire will be immeasurably 
hastened.” 

Mr. Nash then spoke of the twofold 
function of the Unitarian Social Service 
Council—as a clearing-house to prevent 
waste through duplication of activities, 
and as an adviser to inquirers. To the 
latter end, it has a Board of Consultants 
made up of more than thirty of the best- 
known professional social-service workers, 
who report on problems submitted to them 
by the Central Committee. In furnishing 
this expert advice to Unitarian groups 
and concentrating the attention of the 
entire denomination on particular aspects 
of work needing to be done, the Council 
is rendering a service offered hy no other 
agency. 

At the same meeting, which was devoted 
to “Some Unitarian Objectives,’ Unita- 
rian leaders in social service work de- 
seribed the work of their organizations. 
Frederick J. Soule spoke for Norfolk 
House Centre; Parker B. Field for the 
Children’s Mission to Children; Mrs. Gil- 
bert F. Redlon and Mrs. George H. Root 
for the Social Service Council of Unita- 
rian Women, and Frank L. Locke for 
the Young Men’s Christian Union. Mrs. 
Root also treated of the work of the 
Benevolent Fraternity of Churches. 


To Combine Carolina Schools 


At the close of this school year, the 
Carolina Industrial School at Watha, N.C. 
(Shelter Neck), and the Emmerton School 
at Swansboro, N.C., are to be consolidated, 
and all the activities will be brought to 
Swansboro. This means the building of 
a new modern schoolhouse, and a dor- 
mitory, the establishment of a boarding 
department for boys and girls, and the 
development as rapidly as possible of 
yocational training. 
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The Hewins Pew in Washington 


Announcement is made of the gift of a 
memorial pew in All Souls Church, Wash- 
ington, D.C., in memory of Miss Clara 
Carroll Hewins. Miss Hewins for some 
years conducted a private school for chil- 
dren at Jamaica Plain, Mass. The pew 
is the gift of her family. A previous 
reference to this gift erroneously indicated 
a friend of All Souls Church as the donor. 


Personals 


Fred H. Hunter, lifelong Unitarian, has 
been elected mayor of Des Moines, Iowa, 
by a majority vote of two to one. 


Rey. Earl C. Davis of Concord, N.H., 
wrote an interesting and illuminating 
letter for the Atlantic Monthly, published 
in April, on the anonymous article en- 
titled “The Modernist’s Quest for God,” 
printed in the same magazine in February. 


Dr. Francis A. Christie, formerly of 
the Meadville Theological School faculty, 
has removed to 203 Church Street, 
Lowell, Mass., where he will make his 
residence for a portion of each year. 


Dr. Chandler Robbins, ear and throat 
specialist, who died at his home in 
Weston, Mass., April 6, was the son of 


Rey. Chandler Robbins, a Unitarian min- 
ister, and a member of the First Parish 
in Weston. 


Fifty-five members of the congregation 
of All Souls Unitarian Church of Indiana- 
polis, Ind., are members of that city’s 
Public Health Association. Henry Bb. 
Heywood is president; Mrs. William E. 
Milholland and Mrs. J. H. P. Gauss are 
directors; and Dr. Frank S. C. Wicks is 
a member of the Advisory Board. The 
late Julia Mueller was a director. 


_ Among next year’s seniors at Wellesley 
College, who will direct all undergraduate 
activities, is Miss Frances Furber, who 
will be in charge of debating as president 
of the Wellesley Debating Society. Miss 
Furber is a member of the First Parish, 
Unitarian, in Watertown, Mass., and a 
sister of Edward P. Furber, national presi- 
dent of the Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


Prof. Howard T. Barnes, F.R.S., of 
McGill University, who will go to Green- 
land next June to experiment with his 
method of averting the iceberg peril on 
the seas, is the son of the late Rev. 
W. S. Barnes, minister of the Unitarian 
Church of the Messiah in Montreal, P.Q., 
from 1880 to 1912. Professor Barnes 
spoke at the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association luncheon in Whit-week, on 
the oceasion of his coming to London to 
be made a Fellow of the Royal Society 
in recognition of his discoveries. 


Mrs. Luther Burbank expresses com- 
plete accord with her husband in her reli- 
gious conception, reports the Pacific Uni- 
tarian. “I am a member of the First 
Unitarian Church of San Francisco, and 
therefore you may judge that our reli- 
gions are in accord. My husband lives 
his religion in the home and in the world 
by his kindness in his dealings with his 
fellow man.” 
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survive hin, Thely present residence is 
126 Diamond Court, Jneksonyille, TL, My, 
Yasivow died al the Great Takes Moapital, 
December 10, 1026, at the age of fortye 
nine years, afler a brave slruggle with 
paralysis and heart trouble, 

His cligsmiaites and friends remember 
Mr, Yastvow as a man of inflexible 
lionesty, distant sympathies, and an ine 
AauAble love of books, partleularly those 
ofa velivious charneter, Tis Wberal faith 
wis very dear (o him, ainee he had thought 
hiniself oul of an extremely conservative 
Haplist position, tt ia easy to profess 
the principles of liberalism and to serve 
lis onise wilh the advantages of worldly 
seourily and professional auceess, Mer, 
Yusivow's faith weathered, with cheerful 
ness and loyally, diteutlt situations and 
adverse results, An dnnate intellectual 
youl, wid an avdent idealism, made high 
(hinking nobly and happily harmonious 
With plain living, 

Hi hia last letler to the writer, (his none 
loo frequent conjunetion is strongly ex. 
pressed; "LE had purposed, and TF still 
purpose, to wrlle a boole In whieh T made 
considerable research while at Ohieago 
and Yale Universities, and to whieh the 
Inte Trot, George Ts, Woster of Ohicago 
divected my attentions the origin and de. 
velopment of the God concept tn tiimnean 
experience, TP only 1 have the strength 
(oO continue to carry on.” Such indomitable 
Ndolliy to the (Chines af (he spirit, and aueh 
Wniilageing courige in the face of mila. 
fortune and tiipending defeat, seem to 
Hiihy Of a to constitule @ far more tm. 
portant ehapler contetbutd by Mar, Zana 
(row to the too kot Life, C, H, fa 
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Rev. Frank L, Phalen Dies 


Nev, Prank WL, Phalen, father of Rey, 
Paul §, Phalen, minister of the Unitarian 
Ohureh in West Newton, Mass, dled on 
April 6, Tle was ordained in 1886 and 
served ag pastor of Unitarian churches in 
Wiivrhaven, Mass, and Waterville, Me,, 
from 1906 to 1918, In 1919 he was ap- 
pointed chaplain of the National Soldiers’ 
Ilome in Augusta, Me, serving in this 
position until his retirement from all 
netive service two years ago, A sketch 
of Mr, Phalen's tite will be published in 
Trin Rwararer, 


Of Kight Evening Alliances 


Wight Mvening Atiiances formed in 
rodent years in Massachusetts now have a 
total membership of three hundred bual- 
nessa and professional women, it was re- 
ported at the March meeting of the Alli- 
ance Wxecutive Board, Of the funds 
riined by these groups, sixty-four per cent, 
went to the work of the local churches; 
twenty-four per cent, to answer Alliance 
Appeala and general denominational needs ; 
and twelve per cent, to charitable, civie, 
and other activities, 


OLWVELAND, OF110.—By removing the tall 
screens at the back of the last pews In 
the Wrat Unitarian Ghureh, room has 
been made to accommodate about forty 
more persons at the morning services, 
"Wven so,” wirna the Cleveland Unitarian, 
"it is well to come early in order to secure 
nh Aoat,” 


A CAMPAIGN FOR SECURING PLEDGES TO 


THE UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, Inc. 


ja now going on 
This ta an aasoctation organised under the lawa of the State of Massachusetts 
(o vecelye and dlaburae auataining funda for carrying on the work of; 
‘The American Unitarian Assoctation, 
The Women's Alliance, 


‘The Laymen's League, 


The Meadville Theological School, 
The Young People'a Religious Union, 


and other denominational organivationa aa The Service Pension Mund and 


Ministerial Rellet, 
Make checks payable to 


Let va have a subscription from every Unitarian, 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, 7 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
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Ill Ficalds Forces Mr. Wyche 


to Resign; Church Prospering 


Notwithstanding his success in the 
pastorate of the First Unitarian Church 
in San Jose, Calif., Rey. Cyril Wyche has 
been forced to give notice of his resigna- 
tion on account of ill health and the advice 
of his physician to seek another climate. 
He will leave the church on September 1. 

At the recent annual meeting, it was 
pointed out that in the year just passed, 
from March 15, 1925, to March 17, 1926, 
thirty-seven additions were made to the 
church school, making sixty-one pupils on 
the roll at the present. The classes and 
teachers were doubled, there being six of 
each now where there were three before. 
A Young People’s Club was organized, and 
is growing. The church book was signed 
by sixteen persons, who, with the accessions 
on Easter Sunday, mean an increase of 
twenty-five per cent. in membership. The 
Alliance reported having made $1,300, and 
the League chapter cleared $400 on a 
series of lectures by Prof. Edward M. 
Hulme. 


Fort Collins Church 
in Holy Week Services 


For the first time in Fort Collins, Col., 
the co-operation of the Unitarian Church— 
Unity Church—was sought for the union 
services of Passion Week conducted under 
the auspices of the Ministerial Association. 
The pastor, Rev. Ernest C. Smith, the first 
Unitarian minister to be admitted to the 
Association, was asked to give one of 
the addresses, in spite of the fact that he 
assured his colleagues he had no part in 
the evangelical conception of the occasion. 

Rey. William L. Walsh, on tour as 
Billings Lecturer for the American Uni- 
tarian Association, and Mrs. Walsh, spent 
five days in the Fort Collins parish, 
Mr. Walsh preached, had 
conferences with individuals and groups, 
and addressed students of the Agricultural 
College. Mrs. Walsh addressed a meeting 
of the Women’s Alliance branch. 


Mr. Dillingham is Dead 


Rey. Pitt Dillingham of Boston, Mass., 
died April 2 at Santa Barbara, Calif., 
while visiting on the Pacific Coast, ac- 
companied by his wife. Mr. Dillingham 
was the son of the late Rey. William Ad-- 
dison Pitt Dillingham, and was born 
seventy-two years ago at Norridgewock, 
Me. After holding pastorates of Unita- 


rian churches in Uxbridge and Brockton, 


Mass., he went to Alabama as principal 
of the Calhoun School for colored people, 
where he served from 1894 to 1909. A 
further account of Mr. Dillinghain’s life 
‘and work will appear in Tur Reeister. 


Legacies to Alton, Ill., Church 
_ Formal announcement that the late Mrs. 


Harriet B. Root had left a bequest of 
. $2,000 to the First Unitarian Church of 


ton, Ill, was made at a recent special 
ting of that congregation. The legacy 
been made a trust with the American 
arian Association, The Alton church 
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will receive the interest as long as it re- | 


mains organized, and, in case of the dis- 
bandment of the church, the fund is to be 
used for the benefit of ministers’ pensions. 
This church also recently received a legacy 
of $1,000 from the estate of Mrs. Louisa 
M. Williams, and it was voted to make 
this the nucleus of a reserve emergency 
fund. 

Plans for converting the parsonage into 
two modern five-room apartments were 
approved. One apartment will be reserved 
for the minister, and the other rented. A 
new heating plant was recently installed 
in the church; the church was entirely re- 
decorated, and repairs were made on the 
roof. 


Cultivate Eternal Life Here; 
Be Worthy of It Hereafter 


“With all its aches and pains, the body 
still is one of the soul’s best friends and 
helpers,” says Rev. Henry TT’. Secrist in a 
sermon on “Life Eternal’ which has been 
published by the Women’s Alliance of the 
First Unitarian Church in Stoneham, 
Mass. 

“There should be nothing morbid about 
our associations with the body laid aside. 
It has done its work, and now we can see 
it mingle with its elements in the con- 
sciousness that it has been a humble ser- 
vant in the employ of the Kternal Life.” 

“We do well to believe that HKternal 
Life must still keep some form,” Mr. 
Secrist continues. ‘Lhe idea of a formless 
absorption does not fit into the Christian 
faith. What body will it be? The 
question recurs. No one now knows. ‘The 
trouble with the spiritualistic believers is 
that they insist on making the spirit take 
on again the form of the physical body. 
It is some other and more appropriate 
form which is to be assumed. But it will 
have shape such as to hold and minister 
to the Eternal Life in the soul. And the 
Eternal Life does wonderful things in de- 
yeloping form and body for itself. Shapes 
are possible which the earthly kind of eye 
may not be able to see. We do not see 
an electron, but it has shape of such a 
character as to make it work. You do 
not see the waves of sound, but you listen 
in; they have a working form. And surely 
the suggestion at least is strong that the 
Eternal Life which can shape itself into 
the form of a lily can find a way of grow- 
ing for itself a body which will hold and 
serve the soul in the unseen sphere.” 

Mr. Secrist tells how men and women 
ean cultivate Eternal Life here and now. 
He concludes: 

“There, I think, is about where we are 
now in our thinking. We shall go on and 
out through the ways about us here, so 
that we shall carry on there a nature 
that will be worth being preserved and 
newly equipped for a further journey. We 
shall have done our part. We shall be able 
to carry a challenge to God; whether He 
gives another life or not, at least we shall 
be worth having one, and we shall have 
earned it. I have no doubt that challenge 
will be answered by the God that will be 
there as He is here. The sure and mar- 
yelous ways that He has shown in shaping 

(Continued on page 862) - 
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ALGOMA CAMP 


A SUMMER PLACE FOR BOYS 

Watablished 1910 
On beautiful lake in Wisconsin, Land and water 
sports under supervision, Care of a home, Forty 
boys, ages from 10 to 17, from best families have 
a good time every day, Term of eight weeks opens 
June 29, For free illustrated booklet write to Rey, 
piamey i. Potney, Unitarian Church, Keokuk, 
owt, 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word, Dis- 
count for 6 or moreinsertions, Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request, 


WASHINGTON, D.C. Tou Sronustur, a home 
for the tourist, Three squares weat of White 
House and near Auditorium, 2009 ¥ Street, 


NICH, clean, sunny rooms for students or busl- 
ness people. Running water and hot water 
heat. 545 Columbus Avenue, Boston, 
Copley 8867M 


Phone: 


THE LURE of the Wilderness——Glacier National 
Park, Personally conducted Tours this sum- 
mer; Old Indian Trails and Haunts in the Land 
of Shining Mountains, Eugene Milne Cosgrove, 
Ten years’ residence at Glacier National Park, 
Special Camps in the Park, Riding Trips, Pack- 
Traing to places not included in other schedules, 
Address c/o KaLuis & MiLuon, 90 Auditorium 
Building, Chicago, Il, 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


A YOUNG TEACHER wishes a summer position, 
preferably that of companion, Phone: WLLBs- 
LEY 1118-R, 


WOMAN of thirty-eight, experienced, highly re- 
commended managing housekeeper, wishes poul- 
tion combining duties of chaperon, companion, 
or supervising governess, IWHfficient, common- 
sensible, with a saving sense of humor, Avyail- 
able after April 20, Address: C-1038, Tn 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 


new Washington Auditorium, is a delightful 
place for travelers, It hag the facilities of a 
hotel, with the atmosphere of home, Jistab- 
lished twelve years, and internationally known, 
Fifty quiet guest rooms-——each with runnin 
water, many with connecting baths. FExcellent, 
inexpensive dining places near, Garage on 
premises. Telephone, Pranklin 1142, Send for 
map, illustrated Washington guide, and Kern 
literature inclosing eight cents, Address: Mre, 
JosiAm Quincy Kwrn, 1912 “G"” Street, North- 
west, 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Those who really 
KNOW GOD 
know that there are 
more than five 
SENSES 


(Continued from page 861) 


forma and bodies for the WWternal Life 
in us here will be found more sure and 
still more marvelous tn the ways there for 
Clothing and housing the immortal spirit 
that has earned its reward, 

“So to-day and overy day, As TAfe in 
them makes the trees clap their hands, 
and the stars sing together, so in) our 
ways the ternal Life bids us rejoice in 
living such na life in the vast Forever: 
rojolce again in the fellowship and the 
following of the living Christ.” 


The Last Half-Century— 


The Last Halfl-Decade 


“Had Unitarians in the last hall-eentury 
sowed thelr message as they have in the 
last half-decade, the ‘war between seience 
and religion,’ Imaginary and wiwarranted 
though it be, would not to-day obstruct 
Apiritual aeecord and overburden hearts 
that seek the truth without knowing where 
to flod it,” 

These words are from one of the open 
Ing pages of “Wings,” a brochure which 
Is being distributed to Unilarians of 
Greater Boston, Mass, and whieh will 
Jater be given wider distribution, Tt tells 
what the denominational agencies haye 
achieved and what they can aehlieve if 
the men and women of the free churches 
will say, with their gifts, “Go ahead!” 

The pamphlet bears the imprint of the 
Unitarian Foundation, Ine, the fiseal 
agent of the denomination, which collects 
and distributes moneys to supply the eur- 
rent needs of all the general denomina- 
tional organizations, 


we ee, 


Veteran Minister Dies 

News has been received of the death at 
Mesa, Calif,, on March 28, of Rey, Philip 8, 
Thacher, whose activity in the Unitarian 
ministry dated from his ordination in 
1877. His first parish was in Augusta, 
Me, Later he was settled in Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif, where he was instrumental 
in building the Unitarian Chureh which 
was in use until the earthquake last year, 
Later he had charge of Unitarian churches 
in Needham, Mass, and Salt Lake City, 
Utah, A biographical record will be pub- 
lished in an early issue, 


New Evening Alliance Formed 


An Evening Alliance group has been 
formed in the First Unitarian Church 
in Philadelphia, Va. for business and 
professional women who cannot attend the 
regular afternoon meeting of the Alliance 
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DI RE -C. 0 OF Ree 


OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Inatituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 
through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Pararent, GEORGE R, BLINN. 
Vice-Parementr, Mae, BE, P, SALTONSTALL, 
Curax, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R, ELIOT, 
Tarasuner, ALLSTON BURR, 

Dinecrona: Miss Louise F, Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, George G, Davis, Lincoln Davis, M.D,, Mra. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S$, Eustis, M.D., 
Harry O, Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mra. A, D, Sheffield, 


PARKER B, FIELD, Generat Secartany, 
20 Ashburton Flaca, aaa Masa. 


Che Unitarian 
Laymen’s League 


has mobilized for the battle to pre- 
serve liberty of thought and religious 
freedom, It conducts preaching mis- 
sions and church school institutes ; 
promotes church attendance, Unita- 
riun work in college centers, and 
the observance of Laymen's Sunday ; 
distributes religious literature and 
furnishes news of Unitarian activ- 
ities to 1,500 publications, 


Seven Park Squarn, Bosvon, Mass. 
New Youre Carcago SAN RANGING 


Pro CTOR. ACADEMY 


4 Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely quipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls, 


For particulars or catalog address 


STANLEY KELLEY, Headmaster - Andover, N.H. 


THE TUCHERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
» Rev. Watrer S, Swrsier, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 


School Organization. Opens October 4th. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET B. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 


14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Fifth Annual Rummay Sale, Horticultural 
Hall, Wednesday, April 21, 1926, from 10 a.at 
to 6 wm, Donations even at the First 


Chureh, corner of Marlborough and Berkeley 
Streets; and at the Centre. Hall open on 
April 20 to receive large articles. Please help 
make this sale a success. Mrs, Henry Picker- 
ING Smrru, Chairman of eunenes Sale Com- 
mittee, 848 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, 


THE MEADVILLE | 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Will remove its educational activities to Chicago 
aut the conclusion of the present academic year 
and will begin its 82d annual session at 57th 
Street and Woodlawn Avenue, one block from 
the University of Chicago. In its new location 
the School will avail itself of the privileges of 
the University, its affiliated seminaries, its 
libraries, laboratories, museums, and op feng 
ties for fleld work, It will expand cur- 
riculum and adapt its teaching to the vanes 
needs of individualg and the growing demands 
of the churches, 

Summer quarter begins at Chicago, June 21; 
Autumn quarter at Chicago, Septem er 80, 1926: 
Wor information address the President. 


Fr. C. Souraworte, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the. Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad, 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry H. 
Fuller, Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
209 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


VERY DAY 


_ 8.30 A.M. to 10.30 P.M. 
Young Men's Club, Evening Classes, 
Library, Hostess Room, Gymnasium, eto. 
THE UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F. L. Loon, President. E. A. Cuuncn, Treasurer. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation, 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. upplement work avail- 
able at Pacifie School of on and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions, 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work; 
opportunities for self-support. Next semester 
will begin August 16. 

For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the Pesaidedtes 


BARL MORSE WILBOR, D.D. 


branch, Mrs. Charles B, St. John, chair- 
man of the International Committee of the 
national Alliance, spoke at the March 
meeting. 

The Philadelphia BRvening Alliance is in 
charge of a committee of five women, four 


from its own ranks, and the fifth, Mrs, 
Charles Lyon Chandler, president of the 
older Alliance group. The other members 
are Mrs. Mark Hollingshead, chairman, 
Miss Hilda Kaji, Miss Hedwig noe 3 
Mrs. Fred H, Klaer. 
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Need of 
the Hour 


MERICA HAS BECOME the most influential nation in the 
world. Commercially we stand at the highest point. Finan- 
cially we occupy a position of unsurpassed power. Are not our 
American ideals of freedom and brotherhood worth as much to the 
world as the products of our mines, our forests, and our factories? 


Our measure of effort and success is not merely in the com- 
mercial world, but in the realm of human hopes and aspirations. 
We built our Republic on faith in human powers, on a conscious 
sense of the dignity of mankind. When we have followed that ideal- 
we have made progress and attained success; and every deviation 
from it has been a time of failure. 


The Liberal movement in religion is necessary to the fulfilment 
of the ideals of the Republic. The people of the Unitarian churches 
in America have a great inheritance which involves a great responsi- 
bility. This year should see a real advance in promoting the spiritual 
life of our churches, diffusing the principles of our free faith, planting 
new centers of influence. 


Now is the time for our churches and individual members and 
friends to provide funds more liberally than ever before for the work 
which we all do in common. The treasury of the American Uni- 
tarian Association is the channel through which should flow a financial 
stream for the invigorating of all our endeavors. 


Workers are waiting, the fields are ready, and the precious days 
are passing. 
Now is the time to act. 


The fiscal year of the Association ends on April 30th. 


Send your contributions to HENRY H. FULLER, Treasurer 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


_PLEASANTRIES _ 
“Miss Denze, allow me to present Profes- 
sor Bright.” “Oh, Professor, please do 


something absent-minded. "Notre Dame 
Juggler. . 


On top my thoughts are nice and neat, 
With noble words and manners sweet, 
But when some crisis stirs my mind, 
I’m just surprised at what I find. 
—Boston Post. 


On the last day of school, prizes were 
distributed at Peter’s school. When the 
little boy returned home, the mother was 
entertaining callers. “Well, Peter,” said 
one of the callers, “did you get a prize?” 
“No, but I got horrible mention,” replied 
Peter. 


A teacher at a Christian center had 
been explaining and naming the four 
seasons to a class of children. “How 
many seasons have we?” she asked Rachel. 
“Two, miss,” replied the little denizen of 
New York’s sweat-shop district; “slack 
and busy.” 


Why may we not revive the following, 
which we have not seen in many years? 
This time it is in Capper’s.Weekly: Lady 
(in shoe store): “Of course, I want them 
comfortable and easy, but at the same 
time neat and attractive.’ Clerk: “I 
understand, madam. Large inside and 
small outside.” 


Rev. G. Stanley Russell was the special 
preacher at a pastoral anniversary in the 
Midlands on Thursday, says the Christian 
World. Afterwards he was interviewed 
by a reporter from the local paper. 
“Would you give me the gist of your ser- 
mon? But leave out the spiritual: we 
never touch that.” 


No more the elevator boy 
Disturbs one’s equanimity 
By landing at a floor that’s not 
In the desired proximity ; 
But now a gentle damosel 
With neatness and urbanity 
Inquires what level we would reach 
And elevates humanity. 
—Contact. 


A correspondent of the Living Church 
says, in a recent letter: “The mother of 
one of the children in my parish told me 
what her little girl, eight years old, added 
to her prayer on Christmas Day,-and it 
was so unique that I am passing it on to 
your readers. The child ended her usual 
prayer with this sentence: ‘And I hope, 
dear Jesus, that you will have a happy 
Birthday.’ ” 


Apropos destructive economy, here is a 
story. The dialogue is between a Florida 
boy and his sire. “Father, can I go down 
to the orange grove and pick a few 
oranges?” ‘Yes, Son, but be careful to 
pick bad ones.” “But suppose there are 
no bad ones, Father?” “Then you'll have 
to wait till some go bad. We can’t afford 
to eat good, sound fruit that fetches a 
dime apiece up to New York.” 


This conversation was heard in a small 
North Carolina village: “Whaddayo’ think 
ob Mistah Smith, de bankah, Mose?” 
“Mistah Smith, de bankah? He’s a fine 
gen’Ilman. Yes, sah. And a good man, | too. 
I’se borrowed five bucks ob him mo'n a 
yeah ago, an’ he ain’t nevah ask fo’ it. 


The Christian Register 


THE UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides Pensions for Unitarian Ministers 
Sixty-Five Years of Age or Over and 
Who Have Served Our Churches 
for At Least Twenty Years 


HAS YOUR CHURCH CONTRIBUTED? 


The fiscal year closes April 30 


President, James P. Parmenter. 

Vice-President, Paul Revere Frothingham. 

Vice-President, Henry M. Williams. &»3,T.0 

Secretary, Robert Ss. Loring, Box 694, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Treasurer, Harold G. Arnold, 55 Emmons Rd., 
West Roxbury, Mass. 


Verbatim Reporting. Confidential Literary Work 
and Manuscript Typing. General Ptenography 
Foreign Language ork. JEANNETTE SO 

145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass. Tel. *Main 1783 


In Over a Million Homes 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


are thoroughly dependable 
- THE PERFECT REFRIGERATOR 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Thisis the Bible Store 


convenient to all—right in the 


heart of ihe shopping district 


Send for Catalug er call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromiiezld St., Boston 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


ge following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


YOUNG’S HOTEL 
Corner Court Street and Court Square 
Near A.U.A. Phone: Congress 0348 
Parker House Annex remains open 
Phone: Congress 0380 
New Parker House early 1927 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
Bian s 2680. 
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SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


New Students Admitted Any Monday 

to the Following anew Secretarial; Normal; 

Business; Sho: d; Combined; Finishing. 
College Grade Courses: Business Admi 

tion; Salesmanship and Marketing; adeoediting: 

Admission in September only. Send for Catalog. 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


All I does is to gib him a qua’tah dollar} When ordering change of 


eavry Saddy—what he ealls intrust—an’ 
he tells me not to bodder about the prin- 
cipal, wich am de five.” 


address please send old 
as well as new address. 
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Church Announcements 
FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minister 
Emeritus, Rey. Roderick Stebbins. Minister, 


Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 11 A.M. 


Sermon by the minister. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, Jersey and 
Peterborough Streets. Rey. Abraham M. Rih- 
bany, D.D., minister. Church service at 11 
A.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. Kinder- 
garten at 11 A.M. 


CHANNING CHURCH, Dorchester, Hast Cot- 
tage Street, near Dorchester Avenue. Rev. 
Frank R. Gale, minister. Morning Service 
at 10.30 a.m. Church School at 12 m. Y. P. R. U. 
services on the first and third Sundays of each 
month at 5 P.M. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rey. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. 
service at 11. Vesper service (all seats free) at 
4. Church school with Kindergarten Class dur- 
ing the morning service. Senior class at 10.30 
A.M., in the vestry. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 A.M. and 
11 a.mM., All Souls School of Religious Education, 
children’s classes. 11 A. M., Church service. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDB, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broadway). 
A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. Church 
services at 11 A.M. Forum services at 8 P.M. 
Visitors are cordially invited to make them- 


selves known to the minister and to sign the 


Visitor’s Register. 


SECOND CHURCH, BOSTON (1649), Ls 
con Street and Audubon Road. ev. 
A. Horton, D.D., Minister Emeritus. Rev. ogee 
Rodman Shippen, D.D., minister. April 18, 
9.30 a.m., Chureh School. Waitstill H. Sharp, 
superintendent. 11 A.M., Morning Service. 
Chorus choir under Homer C. Humphrey. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough Stree Rev. 
Charles EB. Park. D.D., minister. Rev. ward 
Cummings, minister emeritus. Morn serv- 
ice 11 A.M. Hour of organ music, 4.30 P.M. 
Communion on the first Sunday of each month 
immediately after morning service. Free seats 
at all services. The church is open daily f 
9 to 5. All welcome. 
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